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Meeting the Human Problems of the Nuclear Age 


Address by the President * 


Commencement speakers, by tradition, scan the 
future. They strive to predict, in general terms 
at least, the sort of success that awaits the gradu- 
ates who properly apply themselves to their jobs 
and professions—and, of course, follow the advice 


of the speaker ! 


But the man who spoke at my commencement 
did not hint that I should be the first in a half 
century to receive an honorary degree here. Cer- 
tainly I could not foresee, by the widest stretch of 
imagination, that one day the faculty and trus- 
tees of this university should consider me worthy 
of honorary membership in the class of 1955 at 


Pennsylvania State—the centennial class of this 


most distinguished school. I am grateful for this 
honor and delighted by my association with this 
class. Iam particularly grateful that my young- 
est brother—younger brothers being confirmed 
skeptics about their elders—raised no objection 
and in person made the presentation. 

Earlier this week I joined in reunion with my 
own class of 1915 at West Point. Most of us had 


grown gray and some of us more than a little 


bald; but these changes were slightly compen- 
sated, I thought, by an appearance of wisdom 
that we did not possess 40 years ago. I am sure 
we all felt privileged, greatly privileged, to have 
lived in a day of marvels and of tremendous 
growth in America’s stature. Although we were 
silent about it, I am certain that every one of us 
envied the men in the class of 1955 as much for 
the opportunities and discoveries ahead of them 
as for their youth, their boundless energy, and 
their idealism. And in this feeling I am doubt- 
less joined by thousands of alumni here as they 
applaud and congratulate you of this class of 1955. 





*Made at the centennial commencement ceremonies at 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., on 
June 11 (White House press release). 
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New Social Patterns 


Of course, you men and women venture forth 
into a world where human nature differs little, if 
at all, from human nature in 1915 or in the Age 
of Pericles. Human relations—the art of getting 
along with the people who work beside you and 
with those who live thousands of miles away— 
does not change in its essence with the centuries. 
But the age of nuclear energy, in its industrial and 
economic aspects, will likely bear no more resem- 
blance to the age of steam than a jet-powered 
plane to an old-fashioned box kite. Indeed, the 
social pattern of living may be transformed be- 
yond recognition, for I think it can be stated 
almost as an axiom, demonstrated by the history 
of mankind, that out of the use of a new and great 
energy source, along with boundless opportunities, 
come new and great human problems that require 
new and great solutions produced by broadly 
informed, wisely sympathetic, spiritually inspired 
minds. 

On this campus this morning I had the privilege 
of inspecting the first atomic reactor of its kind 
established under university auspices. This re- 
search facility was made possible by the foresight 
of the trustees of this university, who financed the 
structure and its operation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission provides only the fuel. In conse- 
quence, within several weeks the atom will be at 
productive work here at Penn State. Here also 
the economic and human problems created by 
this new energy will be simultaneously studied 
by the distinguished faculties of this institution 
of learning. 

Nuclear energy is too new for any man to chart 
its limits or predict its course with accuracy. But 
in 10 short years the curtain has been pushed 
aside sufficiently to afford glimpses that have 
aroused atomic hopes commensurate with the 
awful dimension of atomic fears. 
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The oxtent of the economic and industrial 
changes that we can anticipate is indicated by 
estimates that world sources of uranium poten- 
tially available contain as high as 20 times the 
energy of the known world reserves of coal, pe- 
troleum, and natural gas combined. But power 
is only one of the results of nuclear fission. Many 
engineers and scientists believe that radiation and 
radioactive isotopes may provide even greater 
peacetime benefit. They are already opening new 
horizons in medicine, agriculture, and industrial 
processes. 


No Desire for Monopoly 


Our nation has no desire for a monopoly on the 
knowledge and practice of these possibilities. We 
want the world to share—as we always have. 
Moreover, we know that the human talents essen- 
tial to the advancement of science are not re- 
stricted to this country. Throughout the free 
countries there are men and women of great ability 
who, given the opportunity, can help further to 
advance the frontiers of knowledge and contribute 
to the peace and progress of the peoples of all 
nations. 

Progress to date in nuclear science is not, of 
course, exclusively an American achievement. An 
international cooperative effort broke the barriers 
and made possible man’s use of atomic energy. 
For maximum progress in the future, we must 
work for a continued partnership between the 
world’s best minds—in science, engineering, edu- 
cation, business, and the professions. 

In recognition of these facts, I proposed before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 8, 1953, that governments begin then 
and continue to make joint contributions from 
their stockpiles of fissionable materials to an Inter- 
national Atomic Agency. Although a year later 
the United Nations adopted the resolution recom- 
mending the formation of such an international 
agency, the Soviet Union has indicated no will- 
ingness to share any part of its nuclear stockpile 
with such an agency. Our offer still stands. 

But we cannot wait on Soviet decisions. Al- 
ready we have made substantial progress under 
congressional authority toward agreements with 
friendly foreign governments for participation 
with us in the task of forwarding peaceful atomic 
progress. Agreements with Turkey,? Lebanon, 





* BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 865. 
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Israel, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, Co. 
lombia, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic have 
been initialed.s Others are being negotiated. 


Two New Proposals 


Now we move in further action. We have de. 
veloped two new programs that I shall submit to 
the Congress in the conviction that they reflect 
the spirit and intent of law and of the American 
people. 

First: We propose to offer research reactors to 
the people of free nations who can use them effec. 
tively for the acquisition of the skills and under. 
standing essential to peaceful atomic progress, 
The United States, in the spirit of partnership 
that moves us, will contribute half the cost. We 
will also furnish the acquiring nation the nuclear 
material needed to fuel the reactor. 

Second: Within prudent security considera 
tions, we propose to make available to the peoples 
of such friendly nations as are prepared to invest 
their own funds in power reactors, access to and 
training in the technological processes of construc- 
tion and operation for peaceful purposes. 

If the technical and material resources of a 
single nation should not appear adequate to make 
effective use of a research reactor, we would sup- 
port a voluntary grouping of the resources of sev- 


eral nations within a single region to acquire and 


operate it together. 

Our purpose is to spark the creative and inver- 
tive skills latent in the free world, to pool them, 
and to put them to work for the betterment of the 
conditions under which men must live. The re 
search reactors acquired under this program will 
be fertile seeds for progress sown in the receptive 
soil of the free nations. The cost to the people of 


the United States will be small indeed when meas | 


ured against the certain returns, tangible and 
intangible. 

The second proposal will be of immediate in- 
terest mainly to the power-short areas of the world 
where atomic power may be economically feasible 
even today. Some of the countries, however, lack 
the knowledge and experience needed to construct) 
and operate a commercial power reactor. This we 
can share for constructive purposes with friendly) 
countries without real risk to our national secul|) 
ity. Such sharing is expressly contemplated by 
the new Atomic Energy Act. 


* Ibid., June 20, 1955, p. 1018. 
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Together, these two provisions are designed, 
within the limits of prudence, to clear away some 
of the obstacles that have impeded progress in 
nuclear science and to permit its peaceful appli- 
cation by all who propose to make it serve man- 
kind. Here is an invitation—to scientists and 
engineers, to industries and governments—to pool 
their energies and creative talents that this great 
achievement of the human mind may bear the fruit 
of its infinite promise. 


Progress in Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The people of the United States instinctively 
reject any thought that their greatest scientific 
achievement can be used only as a weapon. Our 
increasing progress in its peaceful applications is 
evidence of that fact. 

While we build atomic-powered ships for war— 
because we must—we have the desire, the deter- 
mination to build atomic-powered ships for peace. 
And build them we shall! The first atomic-pow- 
ered merchant ship, at its ports of call, will be 
a laboratory demonstration that man can harness 
this unlimited energy for normal, peaceful, pros- 
perous life. 

While we design bombs that can obliterate great 
military objectives—because we must—we are also 
designing generators, channels, and reservoirs of 
atomic energy so that man may profit from this 
gift which the Creator of all things has put into 
hishands. And build them we shall! 

The two proposals I have outlined here are the 
gateway to a broad avenue of world progress in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Surely those of the Russian people who, despite 
their Communist overlords, still think for them- 
selves and who still retain respect for human dig- 
nity are moved by the same feelings as we. I 
still hope earnestly that the Soviet Union may 
join in an international effort to harness the atom 
for man’s good. But I have such unlimited con- 
fidence in the creativeness of free minds and in the 
capacity of free men that I know we will, with 
or without the Soviets, achieve a more abundant 
life for those who join together in this historic 
venture. 


Social and Political Problems 


As for the social and political problems that will 
accompany this development, their outlines can 
be foreseen but dimly. Their solution will be a 
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task in which you men and women who graduate 
today will be engaged intensively, probably 
throughout your lives. Some questions immedi- 
ately suggest themselves. 

Will there prevail the deep desires shared by 
the vast majority of all people on the earth who 
want peaceful use of this and all other technical 
advancements? Can they defeat the designs of 
those few evil men who would use command of 
this energy for their control of human destiny? 
In this question are involved such vital alterna- 
tives as war and peace, armament and disarma- 
ment, death and life. 

Another group of questions is of a somewhat 
different character. As nuclear and other tech- 
nological achievements continue to mount, the 
normal life span will continue to climb. The 
hourly productivity of the worker will increase. 
How is the increase in leisure time and the exten- 
sion in life expectancy to be spent? Will it be for 
the achievement of man’s better aspirations or his 
degradation to the level of a well-fed, well-kept 
slave of an all-powerful state? 

Indeed, merely to state that question sharply 
reminds us that in these days and in the years 
ahead the need for philosophers and theologians 
parallels the need for scientists and engineers. 

These two questions merely hint at the enormous 
problems and possibilities that will confront your 
generation. Scores of others will present them- 
selves in the changing picture in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and the arts. The answers can be found 
only by broadly informed, wisely sympathetic, 
spiritually inspired minds, the product of general 
education that properly blends the practical and 
technical with the liberal and cultural. 


Role of Education 

In this country we emphasize both liberal and 
practical education. But too often it is a liberal 
education for one and a practical education for 
another. What we desperately need is an inte- 
grated liberal, practical education for the same 
person—for every American youth who can pos- 
sibly obtain its blessings. Hand and head and 
heart were made to work together. They must 
work together. They should be educated together. 

In colonial Philadelphia there was a printer 
who was likewise a scientist and who was hailed 
the wisest man of his day—a builder of interna- 
tional understanding and friendship. In 19th- 
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century Illinois there was a rail-splitter who was 
likewise a lawyer and who was hailed a champion 
of humanity—a builder of freedom for all men. 
Despite their lack of formal schooling they were 
educated men. Education today can nurture for 
us the possibility of a thousand Franklins and a 
thousand Lincolns in a generation, where before 
we were fortunate to have one. 

To gain proficiency, sometimes even world ac- 
claim, in a specialized skill or profession know]l- 
edge and training are the principal requisites. 
But to understand how one skill fits into another, 
how one profession complements and depends on 
another, how all human enterprises constitute an 
immense, interdependent society—only education 
can develop that understanding. 

In our modern higher education, we have, I be- 
lieve, three principal difficulties. First, in its prac- 
tical aspect, we simply are not providing it to 
sufficient numbers of young men and women. 

Second, we are not as proficient as we should 
be in providing a broad citizenship education to 
those who specialize in the many technical fields. 

And third, even in liberal education we have per- 
mitted it to become too much a specialization, 
rather than a broad, liberating influence on the 
mind, the attitude, the character of all students. 

What we need is general education, combining 
the liberal and the practical, which helps a student 
achieve the solid foundation of understanding— 
understanding of man’s social institutions, of 
man’s art and culture, and of the physical and 
biological and spiritual world in which he lives. 
It is an education which helps each individual 
learn how to relate one relevant fact to another; 
to get the total of relevant facts affecting a given 
situation in perspective; and to reason critically 
and with objectivity and moral conscience toward 
solutions to those situations or problems. 

I repeat : This kind of education is sorely needed 
in this country and throughout the world. 


Peace Based Upon Mutual Understanding 


The peoples of this earth share today a great 
aspiration. They all have a common dream of 
lasting peace with freedom and justice. But the 
realization of the dream calls for many types of 
cooperation based upon sympathetic and _ thor- 
oughly mutual understanding. In turn, such 
understanding is dependent on education that pro- 
duces disciplined thinking. 
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Throughout the world mutual suspicions flow. 
ish in ignorance and misunderstanding. They cap 
be dispelled only with knowledge and wisdom. 

If we are to have partners for peace, then 
must first be partners in sympathetic recognition 
that all mankind possesses in common like aspir. 
tions and hungers, like ideals and appetites, lik 
purposes and frailties, a like demand for eq. 
nomic advancement. The divisions between usar 
artificial and transient. Our common humanity 
is God-made and enduring. 

I know that you who today complete your edt. 
cation at this great university in its centennial 
year recognize that truth. As you apply it to th 
problems you meet—as productive leaders, » 
American citizens, as members of the free-worll 
community—you will grow in personal statur 
and in your contribution to human peace, human 
independence, human advancement. 


Western Powers Exchange Views on 
Meeting With U.S.S.R. 


Following is the text of a tripartite statement 
issued on June 17 by the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the Unitel 
States at the conclusion of their meetings a 
New York. 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Unitel| 


Kingdom and the United States met in New York 
on June 16 and 17 for an exchange of views 
matters of common interest. They took note o 


the formal acceptance by the Soviet Government | 
of their invitation of May 10, and reaffirmed the} 


view there expressed that “the time had now come 
for a new effort to resolve the great problems 
which confront us.” This meeting also provided 
an occasion for the three inviting powers to cot- 
sider the arrangements for the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference in preparation for their mett- 
ing with the Soviet Foreign Minister on Monday 
next [June 20] at San Francisco.’ 


They were pleased to have the opportunity of] 


* BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 832. 


*For a tripartite note delivered at Moscow on June 6) 
proposing the time and place for the Heads of Goverl | 


ment meeting and a news conference statement by Secr¢ 
tary Dulles on plans for the meeting with Soviet Foreifl 
Minister Molotov at San Francisco, see ibid., June 2 
1955, pp. 989, 990. 
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discussing together with Chancellor Adenauer 
problems of particular concern to Germany. 
Plans were discussed for consultations in Paris 
with other members of Nato, to be held before the 
Geneva Conference. 

On the threshold of the Tenth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the United Nations, the Foreign 
Ministers are confident that the common policies 


Patriotism and the American Tradition 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It is indeed a great privilege for me to be here 
and to have the opportunity of talking with you on 
an occasion which for me is full of sentiment. It 
was just 100 years ago that my grandfather, John 
W. Foster, was graduated from this university. 
It was just 50 years ago that he received from this 
university the honorary degree which, I under- 
stand, the university plans to confer upon me to- 
morrow.? My grandfather, whose name I bear, 
exerted a great influence over my life, and he 
had ideals and purposes which I have tried to 
make my own. 

He was a deeply patriotic American. He be- 
longed to the period which saw this country 
rapidly developing from a small Atlantic 
Coast group into a Nation that spread 
across the continent. He fought to preserve the 
Union; and then on diplomatic missions and as 
Secretary of State, he helped to spread the influ- 
ence of this Nation throughout the world both in 
Europe and in Asia. 

He deeply revered his forebears, who had been 
pioneers in settling this part of our Nation. He 
Wrote a private booklet inscribed “Don’t Let the 
Little Ones Forget,” in which he told for his de- 
scendants the story of his own forebears, his grand- 
father—my great great-grandfather—on whose 


grave I laid a wreath today, and his father. 
ee 
“Made at the baccalaureate ceremony at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind., on June 12 (press release 345). 
*Mr. Dulles received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Indiana University on June 13. 
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which they and their Allies have successfully pur- 
sued in the past will provide the foundation for 
further progress in the settlement of outstanding 
problems. They are hopeful that with persistence 
much can be achieved in the coming months to- 
wards the goal of peace with freedom and justice 
to which they and the members of the United 
Nations are dedicated. 


To me that story has symbolized the spirit of 
our Nation. I vividly recall being told of how 
my great-grandfather, as a young boy of 17, had 
struck out into the West to get away from what 
seemed to him the overpopulated East. After a 
foot voyage of exploration, he had fixed upon a 
forest tract in southern Indiana as a future home- 
stead. He then brought his aged parents—his 
father was then 79 years old—from the East to 
settle here and gained a livelihood by hunting and 
by cutting hickory for hogshead hoops and float- 
ing them on a raft down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to New Orleans, where hogsheads were 
needed for molasses. Then he would walk back 
through the 1,200 miles of dangerous trails from 
New Orleans to his log-cabin home here in In- 
diana. Finally he become a farmer, a merchant, 
and then a judge in the growing community he 
had helped to create. 


Bringing a Dream Into Reality 


That spirit of enterprise, that vision, that in- 
dustry, and that rugged independence have been 
characteristic of our Nation. There are indeed 
few Americans who cannot find in their family 
history similar stories of those who risked much 
and endured much to bring a dream into reality. 
It is those qualities which, within the short span 
of 150 years, have brought our people from na- 
tional infancy into forming the greatest Nation 
on earth. 

In some quarters there has developed a tendency 
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to scorn patriotism. Indeed, there are a few who 
find patriotism unfashionable and who go so far 
as to assume that institutions and ideas are better 
if only they bear a foreign label. Also there is a 
theory that this mood is necessary if we are to 
develop international institutions and maintain 
international peace. 

It seems to me that love of country is one of 
the great and indispensable virtues. No com- 
munity is weaker because the members of the 
families which make it up—the mother, the 
father, the sons, the daughters, the brothers and 
sisters—are bound together by distinctive ties of 
love, respect, and admiration. So I am convinced 
that the family of nations will not be the poorer 
or the more fragile because the peoples who form 
the different nations have a special affection and 
pride for their own people and for the nation 
they form. 


“So Great a Cloud of Witnesses’’ 


I recall that St. Paul took great pride, which he 
did not attempt to conceal, in the achievements of 
his own people. To me, one of the most inspiring 
chapters in the Bible is the 11th chapter of 
Hebrews where St. Paul recalls, in epic words, the 
great deeds which had been wrought through faith 
by national heroes, men and women. 

Recently I was asked to open an exhibit of the 
oldest known print of the Bible, in the Aramaic 
language, and in that connection to select one of 
my favorite verses. I selected that portion of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews where St. Paul, after the 
historical recital to which I allude, concludes by 
saying, “Seeing that we are compassed about by 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us run with en- 
durance the race that is set before us.” 

If it was appropriate for St. Paul to entertain 
those sentiments, I think it is equally appropriate 
for us. We, too, of our Nation can look back with 
pride to the great figures which our Nation has 
produced, who through faith wrought much. 

Surely we too can feel that we are compassed 
about by a great cloud of witnesses who are ob- 
serving our conduct and who by their spirit seek 
to inspire us to carry forward the great national 
and international tasks to which they dedicated 
their lives and to which they committed our 
Nation by their strivings and by their faith. 

Our national course has to a unique degree 
been shaped by religious beliefs. Our people 
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have in the main been God-fearing people. They 
believed in moral principles derived from a Source 
above us. They were dedicated to human liberty 
because they believed that men had been endowed 
by their Creator with inalienable rights. So they 
provided that those rights must at all times be 
respected, assuring the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual against the dictatorship of the state. They 
were confident that the human liberty they thus 
assured would not be exercised recklessly and in 
disregard of fellowmen because they were conf: 
dent that our citizens would obey the moral law 
which prescribes the Ten Commandments of the 
Old Testament and the two great commandments 
of the New Testament, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” and “Whatsoever ye would that 
men would do to you, do even so to them.” 

As George Washington pointed out in his fare. 
well address, religion and morality are the two 
indispensable supports of a free society. “In 
vain,” he said, “would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism who should labor to subvert thes 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens.” Indeed, 
a society which is not religious cannot tolerate 
much freedom. It is dangerous to give freedom 
to those who do not feel under moral compulsion 
to exercise self-control and who are unwilling to 
make sacrifices for the good of others. 


It results that true patriotism, which vitalizes 7 


liberty and freedom for ourselves, can never be 
purely selfish force. That has been ever evident 


so far as our Nation was concerned. Our people [ 


have always been endowed with a sense of mission 
in the world. They have believed that it was 
their duty to help men everywhere to get the 
opportunity to be and to do what God designed. 


They saw a great prospect and were filled witha > 


great purpose. As said in the opening paragraph 


of The Federalist papers, “It seems to have been F 


reserved to the people of this country, by their 
conduct and example, to decide whether societies 


of men are capable of establishing good govert- [ 


ment.” “Failure on their part,” it continues, 
would be “the general misfortune of mankind.” 
Under the impulsion of that faith there de 


veloped here an area of spiritual, intellectual, and ; 
economic vigor the like of which the world had [ 
never seen. It was no exclusive preserve ; indeed, | 
Millions were 


sharing was the central theme. 
welcomed here from other lands, all to shart 


equally the opportunities of the founders and thei | 
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heirs. Through missionary activities and the 
establishment of schools and colleges abroad, 
American ideals were carried throughout the 
world. Our Government gave aid and comfort 
to those elsewhere who sought to increase human 
freedom. 


The American Tradition 


These have been the characteristics of our Na- 
tion since its foundation, and those characteristics 
have persisted. They today make our Nation the 
leader in the struggle to maintain liberty in the 
world. I believe we can say that in these times, 
when despotism menaces as never before, our Na- 
tion is playing a part worthy of our forebears and 
is imbued with the spirit of those who founded 
our Republic. We have availed of every oppor- 
tunity, whether it be through the United Nations 
or through mutual security associations with other 
free nations, to make our influence felt in support 
of freedom. We have, as a matter of enlightened 
self-interest, contributed largely out of our vast 
productivity to others who, if left alone, could 
not sustain the freedom and independence for 
which they yearn. 

All of that is in the American tradition. We 
can be happy that that tradition thrives and is 
vigorous, and we can take pride in the fact that, 
inspired by our founders who saw a great vision, 
we are indeed with steadfastness pursuing the 
course upon which they embarked us. 

There come times in the life of peoples when 
their work of creation ends. It is easy to diagnose 
the symptoms of that national decadence. It is 
seen when a people lose their sense of mission in 
the world, when they think only of themselves, 
when they forget the Biblical injunction that, al- 
though we have different offices, we are all mem- 
bers one of another and that those who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. No one, 
be he individual or nation, is truly great who 
does not have the will and the capacity to help 
others or who is without a sense of mission. 

We can take pride in our Nation because since 
the day of its creation, and with but few lapses, 
our purposes have been large and their goals have 
been humane. We can rejoice that that spirit 
animates our Nation today and makes us still 
young, still vital, and still capable of great en- 
deavor. Our youth, such as you who now enter 
into the larger world, are spirited, not selfish nor 
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fearful. Our religious heritage and our national 
traditions are not forgotten. As we are faithful 
to their guidance, we can have the satisfaction 
which comes to those who, in fellowship, are em- 
barked on the great adventure of building peace- 
fully a nation and a world of human liberty and 
justice. 


Discussions With Chancellor Adenauer 


Joint Statement by the President and the Chancellor 
White House press release dated June 14 

The President, the Chancellor, the Secretary of 
State, and their advisers met this morning and 
discussed the problems of concern to their two 





Statement of Welcome 
to Chancellor Adenauer 


by Under Secretary Hoover’ 


Mr. Chancellor, it gives me great pleasure to 
be able to welcome you to Washington. When you 
were last here, the Paris Agreements, which were 
designed to make Germany a full member in the 
free world alliance, had just been concluded. Those 
agreements have now come into force, and your 
visit reflects this new partnership between two sov- 
ereign nations. 

These historic achievements are due in no small 
measure to your statesmanship. I hope that dur- 
ing your short stay here it will be possible to discuss 
the tasks which still lie ahead. 

I am especially pleased that during your trip to 
the United States you will be honored by Harvard 
University. This is yet another expression of the 
esteem in which you are held by the people of the 
United States. I welcome you to Washington and 
trust that your stay in this country will be an 
enjoyable one. 





? Made on the occasion of the arrival at Washing- 
ton on June 13 of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
the Federal Republic of Germany (press release 
346). 














nations. They reviewed the political develop- 
ments which have taken place since the Chancel- 
lor’s last visit? and noted with satisfaction that 
the bonds of friendship between their nations have 





1For material relating to Chancellor Adenauer’s visit 
in October 1954, see BULLETIN of Nov. 8, 1954, p. 680. 
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become very close. They are of the opinion that 
the recent favorable developments in Europe are 
the result of the consistent, sound policies followed 
by the United States, the Federal Republic, and 
their allies. 

A large part of their discussion was devoted 
to the relationship between the nations of the free 
world and the Soviet Union and particularly the 
recent developments such as the willingness of the 
Soviet Union to participate in the four-power con- 
ference and the invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Chancellor. They agreed that one 
of the objectives of the forthcoming four-power 
meeting will be to pave the way for early German 


Our Common Future 


by James B. Conant 


reunification. It was confirmed that in their com. 
bined opinion the concept of neutrality is in no 
way applicable to Germany and that only in col- 
lective security arrangements can Germany assure 
its independence. 

As a result of their discussions, they are reas- 
sured that there is a very broad field of under- 
standing between them. They are convinced that 
the achievement of the policies upon which Ger- 
many and the United States are embarked will 
continue to require closest cooperation in the fu- 
ture. These policies are based on a common ad- 
herence to the furtherance of a just and enduring 
peace among the nations of the world. 


Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany * 


A few months ago I predicted at a reception in 
Munich that I would make my next visit to your 
_ city not as a High Commissioner but as an Ambas- 
sador of the United States of America. I am de- 
lighted that this prediction came true. As an 
Ambassador of the United States I bring you to- 
day the congratulations and best wishes of the 
United States Government and the American peo- 
ple on the termination of the occupation regime 
and the establishment of the sovereignty of the 
German Federal Republic.? 

No one regrets more than I do that we did not 
reach this goal sooner. For 2 years I did every- 
thing in my power to bring about as soon as pos- 
sible the reestablishment of normal diplomatic 
relations between your country and mine. That 
was my personal desire as well as an important 
goal of my Government. Unfortunately there 
were many delays. 

But let us not complain about past delays; let 
us be glad that we have reached our first common 


* Translation of an address made in German before the 
Gesellschaft fuer Auslandskunde, at Munich, Germany, 
on June 3 (U.S. Embassy, Bonn, press release 18). 

* BULLETIN of May 16, 1955, p. 791. 
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goal, the sovereignty of the German Federal 
Republic. 

Our pleasure is dimmed by the painful thought 
that many Germans are still living in slavery and 
are still cut off from the free world by an Iron Cur- 
tain. We all know that we must exert ourselves 
to reach our next goal, the reunification of Ger- 
many in peace and freedom. 

Later in my speech I shall come back to this 
problem. Here I would only like to say: my Gov- 
ernment is fully aware that the road leading to 
this next goal will not be easy, but the obvious dif- 
ficulties will not keep my Government from work- 
ing together with the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Federal Republic to- 
ward the earliest possible reunification of Ger- 
many in peace and freedom. 

But let me come to my theme and speak about 
“our common future.” 

The title of my speech immediately raises a 
question. To whom do the words “our” and “com- 
mon” refer? 

Well, first of all to the German and the Ameri- 
can people. The bonds between your people and 
mine are so strong that in the past they could not 
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be broken even by the various conflicts and changes 
of government and wars. I believe that these 
bonds will unite us even more closely in the future. 


German Emigration to America 


The mere fact that every sixth citizen of the 
United States is of German descent creates such a 
bond. For more than 250 years German immi- 
grants have been streaming to America and every 
intellectual, political, and economic crisis in Ger- 
many immediately led to an increase in the number 
of immigrants coming across the Atlantic. Some 
of these immigrants, especially in the 18th century, 
sought religious freedom; in America they could 
live according to their own religious customs, even 
when these customs were radically different from 
those of their neighbors. Other German immi- 
grants were looking for new farm lands. After 
1848 and 1933 most of the Germans coming to 
America sought political freedom. 

For whatever reason these immigrants came to 
America, they helped to establish strong ties be- 
tween your land and mine, for they all brought 
with them something from their old homeland, 
whether it was their Christmas customs, or their 
music, or their skill as tradesmen, or their agri- 
cultural methods, or their training as architects, 
scientists, or technicians. 

The German sects, which in the 18th century 
sought religious freedom in America, brought with 
them the great German church music. The Ger- 
man scholars who fled to America before and after 
the revolution of 1848 brought their scholarship : I 
am thinking particularly of men like the econ- 
omist Friedrich List, of men like the historian 
and political scientist Franz Lieber, and of men 
like Carl Schurz. The German artists and scien- 
tists fleeing from Hitler saw to it that the cul- 
tural relations between your country and mine 
survived even the Second World War. Ata time 
when German and American armies were locked 
in bitter battles, German composers like Paul 
Hindemith, German architects like Walter Gro- 
pilus, German conductors like Fritz Busch, Ger- 
man painters like George Gross, German political 
scientists like Heinrich Bruening, German phil- 
ologists like Werner Jaeger were active in the 
United States. 

Not only the Germans who came to America 
helped to establish close cultural ties between your 
land and mine, but also the many Americans who 
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in the 19th and early 20th centuries came to Ger- 
many. Ican best illustrate this point by referring 
to the family of my wife. The father of my wife, 
a chemist, studied in Goettingen. The mother of 
my wife a pianist, came to Leipzig. The grand- 
father of my wife, a painter, studied in Duessel- 
dorf. 

It was particularly the natural scientists who 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries came to study 
in Germany. In those days there were few Amer- 
ican professors of chemistry and physics who had 
not studied at least a year in Germany. Earlier 
than the universities in the other countries, the 
German universities had understood the fateful 
importance of the natural sciences and had as- 
signed them their due place in the curriculum. 
Every student of the natural sciences who could 
somehow afford it therefore wanted to study in 
Germany. I, too, had intended to finish my 
studies at a German university; the First World 
War forced me to give up this plan. 

The close relations between the German and 
the American people not only survived two world 
wars; these relations became closer than ever be- 
fore during the postwar years. 

I am very happy that during the postwar years 
the American exchange program gave thousands 
of Germans a chance to get to know the United 
States. I am equally happy that the Fulbright 
program gives American students and instructors 
a chance to study in Germany (as well as in other 
countries). Wealsoshould not forget that Amer- 
ican soldiers stationed in Germany made many 
friends in your country. Whatever the future 
official relationship between your Government and 
my Government may be (and I believe that this 
relationship will be very close and friendly), the 
friendship between the German and the American 
people seems to me assured. 


Tradition of Local Responsibility 


Permit me to point out a similarity between 
your country and mine which to me personally 
seems to be of the greatest importance. I am 
speaking of a tradition which grew up quite inde- 
pendently in America and in Germany—in 
America as a natural outgrowth of pioneer life, 
in Germany centuries earlier under quite different 
circumstances. I am speaking of the tradition of 
local responsibility, the tradition that every com- 
munity and every federal state has the right and 
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the duty to assume to a large extent responsibility 
for its own local affairs. 

Those who know only the Hitler period in 
German history may find this comparison pre- 
posterous. Those who know the older and better 
tradition in Germany must admit that, before Hit- 
ler, Germany never was gleichgeschaltet, never 
was a strictly centralized state, neither in the Holy 
Roman Empire, nor in the German Federation, 
nor in the Hohenzollern Empire, nor in the Wei- 
mar Republic. The Free Imperial Cities and the 
various Zand governments always jealously 
guarded their rights and responsibilities exactly 
as in the United States the various communities 
and states maintained their rights and duties. 

Now it cannot be denied that in the 20th century 
a federal government must take an interest in 
matters which, in the 19th century, were of no 
concern to it; this applies to Germany as it does 
to America. An English scientist well known in 
America was bold enough to suggest, several years 
ago, that the time had come to abolish the tradi- 
tional federalistic structure in the United States 
and to introduce a rigid form of centralism. This 
suggestion, to my mind, merely shows how little 
that gentleman knew about the United States. 
Americans today are making every effort—in spite 
of the inevitable increase in the powers of the fed- 
eral government—to maintain the tradition of 
local responsibility, that is, the rights, the sense of 
responsibility, and the initiative of the various 
communities and states. 

On my present trip through Germany I noticed 
again and again that the people in the German 
Federal Republic also seem determined to preserve 
the local responsibility and the initiative of the 
communities and states. I hope that it will not 
be considered an interference in German affairs 
when I say that I was very happy about this 
similarity between the German Federal Republic 
and the United States of America. 


U. S.-German Relations 


In the first part of my speech I spoke of the 
relationship between the German and the Ameri- 
can people. Let me now speak of the relationship 
between the German and the American govern- 
ment. In doing this, I should like to make a clear 
distinction between the government of the present 
German Federal Republic and a future all- 
German government. 
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As you know, it is one of the important goals of 
U.S. foreign policy to bring about the reunifica. 
tion of Germany in peace and freedom. At the 
proposed four-power conference, the Heads of 
Government are to identify the problems which 
threaten the peace and to agree upon ways and 
means of proceeding to find solutions for these 
problems. No specific problems were mentioned, 
but I can assure you that the problem of German 
reunification will be one of the problems to be 
identified. 

I cannot predict what the outcome of the four. 
power conference will be, but I can assure you of 
the following. First of all, there will be the closest 
possible cooperation with the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the preparations for these talks, in 
so far as German reunification is in any way 
concerned. Secondly, the basis for reunification 
previously put forward by the three Western 
Powers and agreed to by the German Federal Gov- 
ernment will be maintained, that is, reunification 
must take place in peace and freedom. Thirdly, 
in the new atmosphere which we hope is being 
created there will be a flexibility of approach and 
a willingness to consider any reasonable proposi- 
tion. I hardly need to say that the basic pre- 
requisite for the reunification in peace and free- 
dom is the creation of a freely elected all-German 
government which can speak for the whole Ger- 
man people and will be free to arrange for its own 
future in Europe. 


History of NATO 


Whatever a future freely elected all-German 
government may decide about its future position 
in the world, the German Federal Republic is a 
member of Nato with equal rights and equal du- 
ties. Therefore, with your permission I should 
like to say a few words about this new interna- 
tional organization to which your country and 
mine belong. 

A short historical review of the establishment 
and development of Nato might help us to under- 
stand this organization better. 

By 1948 it had become clear even to the most 
credulous in the West that the Soviet Union did 
not have the slightest intention to cooperate with 
the Western Powers in providing for the develop- 
ment of a free and democratic Germany. Besides, 
the Communist coup d’état in Prague of February 
19, 1948, which brought Czechoslovakia into the 
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fold of the Soviet satellite nations, made it per- 
fectly clear what the Soviets were aiming at in 
Europe: the greatest possible expansion of the 
Soviet orbit. The Soviet policy of expansion 
which had already annihilated the three Baltic 
nations was obviously to be continued. 

At that time the free nations of the West con- 
cerned with the fate of Europe recognized that 
this process of expansion could be contained only 
by united action. The Foreign Ministers of Eng- 
land, France, and the United States that same 
year made declarations which can be considered 
as giving the first impetus to the idea of a defen- 
sive alliance. That the United States was willing 
toplay its part in such a defensive action was made 
clear by the so-called Vandenberg Resolution, 
adopted by the U.S. Senate on June 11, 1948. 
This resolution asked the U.S. Government to 
take steps in harmony with the United Nations 
Charter (which explicitly grants the right to re- 
gional security alliances) toward United States 
participation in regional or collective security 
measures. This resolution was passed by the 
United States Senate with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 64 to 4. 

After the leading statesmen of Great Britain, 
Canada, France, and Belgium had taken the 
necessary preliminary steps, the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed on April 4, 1949, initially by 
12 nations. Early in 1952 Greece and Turkey 
were invited to join,‘ and in Paris a few weeks 
ago the Federal Republic of Germany was wel- 
comed as the 15th member. 

If we are to understand the character of this 
organization, we must remember that, contrary 
to an all too general concept, Nato is not an 
exclusively military alliance. Article 2 of the 
treaty states, for instance, that the signatories are 
obliged to “contribute toward the further de- 
velopment of peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their free institutions, 
by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of stability 
and well-being.” It is further stated that “they 
will seek to eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them.” 


*For text, see ibid., Mar. 20, 1949, p. 339. 
‘Tbid., Feb. 25, 1952, p. 306. 
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Anyone who has had the privilege of being an 
observer at the closed meetings of the Ministers 
which from time to time are convened in Paris 
will understand that these are not hollow words. 

Such a meeting was held at the time of the 
entry of the Federal Republic into Nato. The 
Foreign Ministers of the 15 member countries sat 
around a table and discussed, with remarkable 
candor, the problems and concerns of their coun- 
tries. They talked of the efforts and endeavors 
to secure the peace, well-being, and security of the 
member nations. In the communique which was 
issued at the close of the meeting * it was stated: 
“The Ministers examined major aspects of the 
international situation within and beyond the 
Nato area.” The communique goes on to say: 

They were resolved to continue the policies followed 
heretofore in building and maintaining the strength and 
unity of the West. The Council welcomed the initiative 
of France, the United Kingdom and the United States in 
proposing to the Soviet Union negotiations to find means 
for resolving outstanding issues. 

I have gone into these details since I wanted to 
make it quite clear that Nato, as I have already 
pointed out, is not only concerned with problems 
of military security but also, and let me quote 
that again, with “the further development of 
peaceful and friendly international relations.” 
This aspect of the work of Nato can best be appre- 
ciated by anyone who had the privilege of parti- 
cipating in the sessions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

But you probably will be interested mainly in 
two questions. First, what role does Nato play 
in the buildup of the Nato countries’ defense 
forces? Second, in what way will the Military 
Assistance Program through which the United 
States is supporting the individual Nato mem- 
ber countries be cocrdinated with the work done 
by Nato? 


NATO Annual Review 


In answering the first question I would, above 
all, refer to the so-called Annual Review, the sur- 
vey issued by Nato every year. 

When Naro started its activities 4 years ago, all 
persons concerned realized that an exact analysis 
of the capabilities of all the member states was 
an indispensable prerequisite to real cooperation. 


*Ibid., May 23, 1955, p. 831. 
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A special committee was therefore appointed 
whose task it was to investigate the economic and 
financial capabilities of each member nation in 
so far as they affected the decisions of Nato head- 
quarters. The report of the Temporary Council 
Committee * gave a comprehensive survey of the 
best ways in which the potential of the member 
states could be used in peacetime in the interest 
of common security. In particular, proposals on 
the strength of the ground forces were submitted 
which constituted the intended objectives for the 
coming year and the general guiding principles 
for succeeding years. 

From this first report a regular annual survey, 
the Annual Review, has developed which has be- 
come an essential and vital part of Nato’s overall 
defense activity. The process which is develop- 
ing here on an international basis is fundamen- 
tally the same as that which is applied by any 
government in working out a balanced budget 
which is to be submitted to a parliamentary vote. 
Just as in any state the requirements of the various 
ministries are calculated and at the same time the 
finance ministry assesses the capabilities in regard 
to taxation, this review considers, on an interna- 
tional basis, the capabilities of each of the member 
countries and provides the groundwork for setting 
up a defense budget on the recommendation of 
its military advisers. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of the Annual Re- 
view is to set up the goals for the buildup of mil- 
itary forces which are within the political-eco- 
nomic capabilities of the member governments 
and which are accepted as national commitments 
toward the defense community. These goals are 
developed from the recommendations put forward 
by the Nato military authorities—recommenda- 
tions aimed at insuring that the total forces of 
the alliance are kept in balance across the entire 
Nato front. 

Although an Annual Review really covers a pe- 
riod of at least 3 years, the governments of the 
member nations are asked only for firm commit- 
ments for the following year and for information 
on their probable plans during the succeeding 
years. 

Another important point. The Annual Review 
process is essentially multilateral in character. 


*For a Nato press release issued at Lisbon, Portugal, 
Feb. 24, 1952, on the report of the Temporary Council 
Committee, see ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 368. 
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The same questions are asked of all member gov. 
ernments at the same time, and the replies of each 
of the countries are made available to all men. 
bers of the alliance as well as to the international 
staff and all Nato military authorities. The Fed. 
eral Republic of Germany shortly will participate 
as an equal partner in this procedure. 


Country Teams 


Now let me answer the second question men- 
tioned a moment ago, the question of coordinating 
the U.S. Military Assistance Program with the 
Nato program. 

In each of the Naro countries there is a so- 
called Country Team. Its chairman is the United 
States ambassador; the other members are the 
chief of the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
and a staff of economic, political, and legal ex- 
perts. The Country Team, after careful assess- 
ment of the situation, works out recommendations 
to be submitted to Washington concerning the 
form the United States assistance to the respective 
country should take. 

In the 14 countries which initially joined Nato 
this procedure already has been followed for some 
years. In the case of the Federal Republic of 
Germany it will be carried out in the same way, 
with one exception. This exception stems from 
the fact that the Federal Republic has to start the 
buildup of its military forces from scratch. This 
was already taken into consideration when a Ger- 
man defense contribution was thought of in terms 
of Epc. In 1952 the U.S. Government agreed to 
give the Federal Republic of Germany enough 
heavy equipment to provide an initial impulse 
toward the buildup of its armed forces. After the 
failure of Epc this agreement was reaffirmed in 
1954 in London on the assumption that Germany 
would enter Nato. Under my direction discussions 
have been in progress for some months between 
officials of my office and officials of the Federal 
Republic as to the amount of heavy equipment 
and training facilities which will be provided in 
compliance with this agreement. As soon as this 
question is settled the tasks of the Country Team 
in Bonn will be the same as those of each Country 
Team in any other Nato member country. Like- 
wise, the situation of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in regard to Nato and the Annual Review 
will be on the same basis as it is in other Nato 
countries. 
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It goes without saying that the buildup of the 
armed forces in the Federal Republic of Germany 
will present special problems. What will be the 
nature of U.S. aid in helping solve those problems, 
apart from the initial supplies of heavy equip- 
ment and training facilities, I cannot predict at 
thistime. But I feel sure the United States stands 
ready, just as in the case of the other Nato coun- 
tries, to provide aid as soon as the plans and capa- 
bilities of the Federal Republic are clear. In my 
capacity as Ambassador I will always be ready, 
together with my staff, to cooperate closely with 
the German authorities in negotiating the details. 
I firmly believe that these forthcoming negotia- 
tions will be carried out in the same spirit of sin- 
cere cooperation as has been the case with past 
negotiations. 


Let me sum up briefly. 

First of all: There are many close ties between 
the German and the American people, and we are 
learning to understand each other better year by 
year. 

Secondly: The United States and the German 
Federal Republic today are equal members in 
Nato; they both have the obligation to cooperate 
with the other members of Nato in guarding the 
security and well-being of the Nato family. I 
do not doubt at all that the Federal Republic will 
loyally carry out the obligations it assumed. I 
cannot imagine that German youth would want 
to leave it up to American youth to protect 
Germany. 

Thirdly : It is an important goal of U.S. foreign 
policy to bring about as soon as possible the re- 
unification of Germany in peace and freedom. We 
all know that it will not be easy to reach this goal, 
but in spite of the obvious difficulties involved we 
shall not desist from our efforts. At the proposed 
four-power conference an attempt is to be made 
to find procedures for the elimination of existing 
sources of conflict. This conference will give us 
the opportunity to investigate whether the Soviet 
Union is really willing to agree to a global relaxa- 
tion of tensions and to a reunification of Germany 
in peace and freedom. 

Fourthly: A future freely elected all-German 
government must be free to determine its own fu- 
ture position in the world. How the military se- 
curity of this future all-German government is 
to be protected depends on the question whether 
it will be possible to bring about a global relaxa- 
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tion of tensions. One thing is certain: as long as 
the present threat from the East exists, even a 
reunited Germany would not be in a position to 
protect itself with its own troops, outside a Euro- 
pean defense system, for Germany is not Austria, 
is not Sweden, is not Switzerland—neither mili- 
tarily, nor politically, nor economically. 


Conference on American Studies 
To Be Held in Great Britain 


Press release 320 dated June 6 


Nine Americans will leave during the next 6 
weeks to take part in the fourth Conference on 
American Studies to be held in Great Britain 
under the Department’s International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. The Conferences are 
held alternately at Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities. This year the Conference will be held 
at Oxford from July 12 to mid-August. 

The Conferences bring together British stu- 
dents, teachers, and university faculty members to 
hear lectures and participate in discussions with 
distinguished American professors and public 
speakers. They are held under the auspices of the 
U.S. Educational Commission, the binational or- 
ganization in London which has responsibility for 
administering the program authorized by the 
Fulbright Act in the United Kingdom. Expenses 
of the British participants are being covered by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The American lecturers, selected by the Presi- 
dent’s Board of Eoreign Scholarships for awards 
under the Fulbright Act, and the general subjects 
which they will discuss are as follows: 

Barry Bingham, president and editor, Courier Journal and 

Louisville Times, American public opinion and the press. 
Gordon Blackwell, professor of sociology, University of 

North Carolina, American social institutions. 

Robert D. Campbell, professor of geography, George Wash- 
ington University, American geography. 
Fred H. Harrington, professor of history, University of 

Wisconsin, American foreign policy. 

Richard Hofstadter, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, American intellectual and social history. 

C. Ward Macy, professor of economics, University of Ore- 
gon, American economic history. 

Peter H. Taylor, associate professor of English, Kenyon 

College, creative writing. 

Napier Wilt, professor of English, University of Chicago, 

American literature. 

Comer Vann Woodward, professor of American history, 

Johns Hopkins University, American history. 
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The Teacher and Foreign Policy 


by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


Alexis de Tocqueville, touring this country in 
1831 and 1832, found much that he considered 
excellent, but he was not sure how wise the United 
States would turn out to be in the conduct of its 
foreign policy. In his great book, Democracy in 
America, Tocqueville said that “Democracy is fa- 
vorable to the increase of the internal resources 
of a state; it diffuses wealth and comfort, pro- 
motes public spirit, and fortifies the respect for 
law in all classes of society... .” But Tocque- 
ville believed that these advantages had only an 
indirect influence on international relations. 

He said a democracy “can only with great diffi- 
culty regulate the details of an important under- 
taking, persevere in a fixed design, and work out 
its execution in spite of serious obstacles. It can- 
not combine its measures with secrecy or await 
their consequences with patience. These are quali- 
ties”—Tocqueville continued—“‘which more es- 
pecially belong to an individual or an aristocracy ; 
and they are precisely the qualities by which a 
nation, like an individual, attains a dominant 
position.” ? 

When Tocqueville wrote those words, he could 
not foresee the astounding economic development 
that was to take place in America, nor the differ- 
ence that economics would make in our world posi- 
tion. In his day the main test of a great power 
was the number of foot soldiers it could throw on 
the battlefield. 

As the British scholar, A. J. P. Taylor, says in 
his book, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe 
1848-1918, the United States counted for little 


1Address made at commencement exercises at State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass., on June 5 (press re- 
lease 312 dated June 3). 

* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New 
York, 1945), vol. I, pp. 284-235. 
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until around 1880. “Then she had the greatest 
of all industrial revolutions. By 1914 she was not 
merely an economic Power on the European level; 
she was a rival continent. Her coal production 
equalled that of Great Britain and Germany put 
together; her iron and steel production surpassed 
that of all Europe. This was the writing on the 
wall: economically Europe no longer had a mo- 
nopoly—she was not even the centre of the world.” 
Yet even in 1914, according to Taylor, the Euro- 
peans, all except a few Englishmen, made the 
blunder of ignoring the United States, and “This 
error,” says Taylor, “brought European history 
in its old sense toanend.” The “First World war 
had none of the traditional outcomes. The Bal- 
ance was not restored. .. . The intervention of 
the United States overthrew all rational calcula- 
tions. Henceforward, what had been the centre 
of the world became merely ‘the European 
question.’ ” 

But that was in 1918. Consider how much 
greater are the world responsibilities and commit- 
ments of the United States in 1955, the year of 
your graduation from college. Our population 
has risen from 105 million to 165 million; our total 
production of goods and services from about $80 
billion to about $360 billion. We have fought a 
Second World War, which ended with the defeat 
of the Axis countries, with the prostration of 
Western Europe, with the emergence of the 
United States and Soviet Russia as the two strong- 
est nations on earth, and with the terrible blinding 
flash of the nuclear bomb—introducing a new era 
in human history. At last not only the powers of 
Europe but also the American people have recog- 


°A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe 
1848-1918 (Oxford, 1954), pp. xxi, xxxii, xxxvi. 
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nized that our country and its dynamic economy 
are a part of the world, and not only a part, but an 
immense force in world affairs. 

It is clear that Tocqueville in the 1830's could 
not foresee the world position the American de- 
mocracy would reach in the 20th century. But 
Tocqueville did have a shrewd insight in suggest- 
ing that a democracy might have serious problems 
in conducting its foreign policy. Such problems 
do in fact exist, and they are worrying many peo- 
ple right now. 


Public Opinion in a Democracy 


For example, Walter Lippmann in his latest 
book, Zhe Public Philosophy, argues that the pre- 
vailing public opinion in the democracies “has 
been destructively wrong at the critical junctures.” 
He says that when truly momentous issues have 
had to be decided—whether to arm or not to arm, 
whether to intervene in a conflict, whether in war 
to fight for the unconditional surrender of the 
adversary or for his reconciliation, whether to re- 
main armed after a war in order to enforce a peace 
settlement—at such junctures as these the prevail- 
ing mass opinion will as a rule “impose what 
amounts to a veto upon changing the course on 
which the government is at the time proceeding.” 

Lippmann maintains that this rule has few ex- 
ceptions, one of them being the acceptance of the 
Marshall plan by the American public. Ordi- 
narily in democracies, he says, “the people have 
imposed a veto upon the judgments of informed 
and responsible officials. They have compelled 
the governments, which usually knew what would 
have been wiser, or was necessary, or was more 
expedient, to be too late with too little, or too long 
with too much, too pacifist in peace and too bel- 
licose in war, too neutralist or appeasing in nego- 
tiation or too intransigent. Mass opinion has 
acquired a mounting power in this century,” Lipp- 
mann continues. “It has shown itself to be a 
dangerous master of decisions when the stakes are 
life and death.” And Lippmann goes so far as 
to say that “This devitalization of the governing 
power is the malady of democratic states.” ¢ 

Lippmann does not propose to solve the problem 
by depriving his fellow citizens of the ballot. 
Neither did Tocqueville. And neither do I. 
———— 


‘Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston, 
1955), pp. 13, 19, 20, 27. 
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That would be like beating the patient over the 
skull with an iron pipe in order to relieve his 
migraine headache. Lippmann thinks the malady 
can be cured only by the return of a “public phi- 
losophy” which he believes existed at the time 
when the democratic way of life originated and 
developed but which was lost somewhere along the 
way.° 

We cannot settle the matter today at this meet- 
ing, and indeed there is room for wide differences 
of opinion not only as to what needs to be done 
but also as to precisely what and how dangerous 
the malady is. But I think we can all agree on 
one great burning fact: It is that in a country like 
ours, where mass public opinion swings decisive 
force in our foreign policy, we must improve our 
chances of making right decisions through educa- 
tion. The alternative is the loss of our liberties 
and all that we hold dear. 


Training Future Citizens 


So you see that all this time, while I have been 
talking about democracy and foreign policy, I 
have really been talking about you. In your 
hands, and in the hands of other teachers like you, 
rests a large part of the future success of foreign 
policy in this democracy of ours. It is you who 
must train our future citizens. It is you who 
must train our future statesmen—the men and 
women who will have the special responsibility of 
guiding this country’s course in world affairs. It 
is you, holding your fresh, clean diplomas today, 
who must see to it that the people you train ac- 
quire free and vigorous minds, a sense of responsi- 
bility toward all mankind, an accurate conception 
of the changing world and the role of our own 
great country in that world. 

Not one among you, as you take your place at 
the front of the classroom, must ever feel helpless 
and insignificant in your labors. You have chosen 
one of the noblest and most important profes- 
sions. No matter where or what you teach, you 
are building human characters and lives. You 
cannot dream of the ramifications of what you do. 

I myself have learned something of this from 
personal experience, and the experience has been 
surprising. It was as a teacher that I came to 
know your president and hence came to your 


* Tbid., p. 96. 
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graduation. For over 20 years I served on the 
faculty of the University of New Hampshire, 
where I made lasting friendships. Those friend- 
ships reveal themselves constantly and sometimes 
unexpectedly. 

For example, I was sitting at home late in the 
evening on a recent Sunday when my telephone 
rang. A voice I had not heard in years was on 
the line. It belonged to a former student who 
now holds a position in a government department. 
He explained that he was working on legislation 
to be presented to Congress. He had to make rec- 
ommendations to his superior, a Cabinet member, 
the next morning. Then came the plea, “I am 
puzzled about two or three things. Can you help 
me?” 

Last week at a reception for a foreign diplomat, 
an Assistant Secretary of State came to me and 
said, “I’d like you to meet one of your former 
students.” The former student turned out to be 
the executive officer of one of the government reg- 
ulatory boards in Washington, and we had a 
pleasant reunion. 

These are only two examples. They occur all 
the time, and I can assure you they are some of 
the most rewarding experiences in my life. My 
purpose in relating them is not to indicate that 
these graduates have achieved distinction, though 
certainly some have. It is rather to emphasize that 
when you, the teacher, face your students in class, 
you should never forget that these very pupils 
will in time be attending to affairs big and little, 
private and public. To the extent that you are 
human, enthusiastic, and conscientious, to the ex- 
tent that you are able to create a spirit of common 
adventure in the classroom—to that extent will you 
make sure that those affairs are better handled in 
the public interest. 

As you grow in experience, you will realize that 
your pupils may not remember many of the facts 
you give them, but there is no telling when some- 
thing you say will suddenly fall upon fertile 
ground and take root permanently. This is one 
of the strange and even awesome facts about the 
profession of teaching. You can never tell where 
the adventure you begin in the classroom will 
take you. 

George Herbert Palmer, a great teacher of phi- 
losophy at Harvard many years ago, told an in- 
teresting anecdote in his essay on “The Ideal 
Teacher.” In conducting a course on English em- 
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intensely. But the old soldier knew how to stim- 


piricism, he once undertook a line of expostiiil 
which he knew was abstruse. Indeed, he doubtej 
that many of the class could follow, but there o 
the front seat sat one whose bright eyes were ever 
upon him. By the end of the term there were many 
grumblings. Professor Palmer felt that the clag 
did not get much out of him that year. But th 
young man who had sat on the front row went on 
to research of his own on Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume. And a couple of years after his gradua. 
tion this man appeared at Professor Palmer’s doo 
to say that he could not pass through Cambridge 
without thanking him. Palmer was gratified that 
his questionable methods were justified, and he 
asked his visitor if he could tell precisely wher 
the value of the course lay. “Certainly,” answered 
the young man. “It all centered in a single re 
mark of Locke’s. Locke said we ought to have 
clear and distinct ideas. I don’t think I got any- 
thing else out of the course.” The Professor at 
first was inclined to think the fellow foolish but 
on reflection he said, “I saw that he was right and 
I was wrong. That trivial saying had come to 
him at a critical moment as a word of power.” ® 

I would not have you conclude from Palmer's 
anecdote that such shafts of power are absorbed 
only by college students. The pupils in elementary 
schools or high schools have their critical mo- 
ments too. Only the Lord knows when and where 
the lightning will strike. Guy Stanton Ford, re- 
tired president of the University of Minnesota 
and former president of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, recently made a list of the six 
teachers that he considered to have exerted the 
greatest, influence on him. Three were famous 
historians, Frederick Jackson Turner, Charles 
Homer Haskins, and James Harvey Robinson; 
but the other three were unknowns. Dr. Ford 
described the second three in a Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Emory University about a year ago: 

The first was principal in a three-room village 
school. He was a Civil War veteran and as a stern 
drillmaster was the equal of any top sergeant. 
His black beard, heavy eyebrows, and piercing 
eye made him seem much more formidable than 
he was. The lad who sat at his feet disliked him 


*George Herbert Palmer, The Teacher (Boston, 1908), 
pp. 27, 28. 

‘Emory University Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2 (June 
1954), pp. 182, 133. 
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ulate pride in achievement by competition. He 
showed the boy that he could achieve by study and 
frst gave him an idea that he might find a career 
in teaching. 

The second teacher in the list was a woman who 
succeeded the Civil War veteran. The only thing 
she did for the boy was to lead him to read a little 
hook called Todd’s Student Manual, written in 
the first half of the 19th century. The book pre- 
gribed rules for study and student conduct that 
according to Dr. Ford would have turned Loyola 
green with envy by their preciseness and exacting 
character. The boy mastered it and adhered to 
it until even his limited world of knowledge made 
impossible the prescribed daily, weekly, and 
monthly reviews of all that had gone before. 

The third obscure teacher in Dr. Ford’s list was 
memorable for just one thing: he gave his stu- 
dents the opportunity to read with him a book 
which he had discovered. It was The American 
Commonwealth by Lord Bryce, and it was a rev- 
dation to the young student. It showed him how 
ascholar works. It had footnotes! For the first 
time, and through the eyes of a friendly foreign 
critic, the boy saw the strength and weakness of 
his native land. 


Understanding World Affairs 


The world has been transformed since Guy 
Stanton Ford was a schoolboy near the end of the 
last century. As much as ever our young people 
need to learn fundamentals. They need to be 
shown that they can achieve through study. They 
ned to understand the American experience. 
And they need to have something more if they 
are to be useful citizens in the 20th century : they 
need a broad conception of world affairs. 

It goes without saying that not all of you will 
teach courses called World Affairs or Interna- 
tional Relations. Nevertheless, every one of you 
will be called upon to contribute to the broad view. 
Christopher Fry, in his play The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, causes a magistrate of 5 centuries ago 
to exclaim : “What in the world have world affairs 
to do with anything?” Today we can truly an- 
swer that world affairs have to do with every- 
thing. Nations are no longer remote from one 
another. The internal affairs of one country affect 
the internal affairs of another. Foreign relations 
are as broad as human society. 

In the early 1920’s, when I was a Carnegie 
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Endowment fellow studying international rela- 
tions, the subject was narrower and more legal- 
istic than now. In fact most of it was considered 
to belong in the categories of international law 
and diplomatic history. By way of contrast, in 
1942 when I edited a textbook called Modern 
World Politics, I found it necessary to include 
a large chapter on science and technology. Since 
that time atomic energy has burst out of its Pan- 
dora’s box, and think how much larger now is the 
role of science in international relations. 

So international affairs are not an academic 
discipline. They are not confined to something 
called the art of diplomacy. They are concerned 
with practically all the arts and all the sciences; 
they are deeply involved with economics; they in- 
clude the whole range of human knowledge and 
activity; they contain a large measure of ethics 
and moral values; in fact, they cannot be consid- 
ered apart from human life and basic human 
behavior. 

Therefore, if you expect to teach Latin or alge- 
bra or any other subject, my message to you is 
that, no matter what subject you may teach at 
any given moment, you will inevitably deal with 
materials that are parts of foreign relations. You 
cannot steer clear of the stuff of foreign policy 
even if you were to try. Of course, some sub- 
jects, among them history, geography, literature, 
and languages, will give you special opportunities 
to show the relationship of our living to living 
in other countries and the relationship of our 
living to the long experience of mankind through 
past centuries. 


Training for Civic Responsibilities 


The role of the United States in the world can 
only be successfully played if Americans are 
trained and prepared for their civic responsi- 
bilities. Our future citizens, in order to partici- 
pate constructively in foreign policy decisions, 
must be world-minded to a greater extent than 
Americans have been up to now. Being world- 
minded does not mean being any less devoted to 
one’s own country; on the contrary, an under- 
standing of other peoples, a broad conception of 
what is going on in the world, makes a citizen 
better able to serve his own country, to judge what 
is the true national interest, to judge what sort 
of policies are necessary for well-being and for 
survival. 
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Every young person you teach will be called 
upon to contribute to foreign policy through being 
a part of the public. Not every one will actually 
represent his country in its relations with other 
countries. But many of them will. 

I hope that some of your best students will 
aspire to the Foreign Service, because our coun- 
try needs them. And, incidentally, I hope that 
when they study foreign languages they will ac- 
company this with a thorough training in the 
English language. 

Others among your pupils may join the increas- 
ing number of Americans who go abroad in the 
employ of private companies. They, too, will be 
representing their country. 

Some may take their places in Government 
agencies other than the Department of State which 
have functions related to foreign policy; for so 
broad are foreign relations these days that the 
Departments of Commerce, Treasury, and Agri- 
culture and many other agencies are involved. 

Possibly there is someone in this graduating 
class destined to teach a future Secretary of State 
or a Member of Congress who will vote on foreign 
policy questions; and since you cannot recognize 
him in kneepants, this alone ought to give you an 
incentive to teach every class as though he may 
be in it! 

Some of your pupils are sure to go overseas in 
the Armed Forces. And still others are sure to 
visit foreign countries merely as tourists. Even 
the tourists will be representing the United States, 
and the United States will be judged by them. 
I believe that you will have accomplished much 
for our foreign policy if you do no more than 
reduce the thoughtless arrogance and ineptitude 
that some American tourists exhibit abroad. 

So you see I was not exaggerating when I said 
that in your hands rests a large part of the future 
success of foreign policy in this democracy of ours. 
All of your pupils will be parts of that mass opin- 
ion which Walter Lippmann says has shown itself 
to be a “dangerous master of decisions when the 
stakes are life and death.” And many of them 
will come into personal contact with foreign 
policy, or at least with foreign peoples, and thus 
will be in a position to help or harm us all, de- 
pending on how they perform. 

The size of your contribution to foreign policy, 
like the size of your contribution to the general 
development of your pupils, will depend on how 
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good a teacher you are. And to be a good teacher, 
as I am sure you have learned already, you must 
have far more understanding than you actually 
impart in the classroom. First of all, you must 
have a broad knowledge of the subjects you are 
teaching. George Herbert Palmer, in the same 
essay I mentioned before, wrote that in preparing 
a lecture he always had to work hardest on the 
things he did not say, for, as he put it, “I cannot 
teach right up to the edge of my knowledge with- 
out a fear of falling off. My pupils discover this 
fear, and my words are ineffective.” Secondly, 
you must have interests that are even broader than 
the subjects you are required to teach. Dr. Palmer 
wrote, “To be a great teacher one must be a great 
personality. . . . Let the mathematician turn to 
the English poets, the teacher of classics to the 
study of birds and flowers, and each will gain a 
lightness, a freedom from exhaustion, a mental 
hospitality. .. .”8 

These admirable remarks by Dr. Palmer can be 
useful to us when we consider the contribution 
that a teacher can make to foreign policy. I ven- 
ture to suggest that you as a teacher ought to be 
sure that you know a great deal more about our 
foreign policy than you will ever be able to impart 
in the classroom. If you yourself have a sound 
conception of our foreign policy and the reasoning 
behind it, if you can see the relationship of our 
own well-being and safety to those of other peo- 
ples, your broad understanding will make itself 
felt in the classroom though you may never once 
mention the term “foreign policy” there. It will 
make itself felt also in community activities, I 
hope, for teachers not only train citizens; they are 
citizens in their own right. 

I cannot hope to give a full review of United 
States foreign policy in this short time, and I 
certainly shall not presume to try. But I do want 
to illustrate what I have said about understanding 
the relationship of our country to other countries. 
Therefore, I propose to devote the rest of this 
talk to three brief illustrations drawn from our 
daily experience in the Office of Economic Affairs 
at the Department of State. These are not offered 
as an outline of our foreign policy; they are, at 
best, glimpses—three windows through which it 
seems to me a young schoolteacher might find it 


profitable to look. 


° Op. cit., pp. 17, 19. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The first window opens to reveal a room in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Around a long table sit 
the representatives of 34 countries. They are 
talking about international trade. The 34 coun- 
tries are the signatories to a remarkable docu- 
ment. The name of the document is the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. You may have 
heard it called by its initialsk—G. A. T. T., or 
Gatr. This agreement is 714 years old. It is the 
most comprehensive trade agreement in history. 
The 34 contracting parties account for about four- 
fifths of the trade of the entire world. Under the 
General Agreement they work together to reduce 
the barriers to the flow of goods between peoples. 
They follow certain rules, which have brought a 
degree of civilization and order into what other- 
wise could be a disorderly tangle of trade dis- 
crimination and bitterness. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
isa dramatic and exciting idea, when you consider 
what it has accomplished in the promotion of 
world trade and when you consider the impor- 
tance of world trade to the prosperity and security 
of the United States and other free countries. 
Yet most Americans know little or nothing about 
this agreement. Nor is there wide understanding 
of President Eisenhower’s request for Congres- 
sional approval of United States membership in 
a proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation,® 
which, if it comes into existence, will administer 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
make it more effective than it has been to date. 

My purpose in opening this first window is 
simply to make the point that our cooperation with 
other countries must be more than political and 
military. It must be economic as well. Coopera- 
tion is indivisible. Trade cooperation is impor- 
tant to our national security. And it is essential 
that our foreign policy contain much that is eco- 
nomic in nature. 

Now, I certainly do not expect you to explain 
the Garr and the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration to your classes in arithmetic and spelling. 
But for your own breadth of understanding of 
what goes on in international affairs, I think you 
should know about them and keep yourselves 
posted on our trade cooperation with other 
countries. 


_ 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 
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Japan’s Economic Problems 


My second window opens on Japan. 

Japan is about the size of California. Her pop- 
ulation is 88 million. Only 17 percent of the land 
in Japan is arable. For every square mile of 
arable land there are 3,688 people, compared with 
1,800 in Great Britain and 225 in the United 
States. Moreover, Japan suffers generally from 
a scarcity of natural resources. She must rely 
completely on foreign supplies for the following 
commodities which she must have: phosphate 
rock, raw cotton, wool, bauxite, and crude rubber. 
She is also heavily dependent on imports of iron 
ore, coking coal, petroleum, tin, and lead. 

These few facts suggest the impossibility of 
self-sufficiency for Japan. But they do not rule 
out the possibility of Japan’s attaining a respect- 
able degree of self-support. Japan has a valu- 
able asset in her large, industrious, and skillful 
population. By importing raw materials in large 
quantities and exporting manufactured goods in 
adequate quantities, Japan can maintain her in- 
dustrial establishment and provide her people with 
a decent standard of living. But this solution to 
Japan’s problem of survival is possible only if the 
free world will open more of its markets to 
Japanese goods. 

My purpose in opening this window is to make 
the point that grave economic problems in other 
countries (and Japan is not the only example that 
could be given) are important to the United 
States and must be taken into account in our for- 
eign policy. If the Japanese economy should 
deteriorate substantially, Japan might well lose 
her freedom. The Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin covet Japan’s industrial power just as 
they covet that of Western Germany. A signifi- 
cant drop in consumption levels would create 
social unrest and political instability which would 
invite subversion from within. 

Japan must not and will not be allowed to fall 
into the Communist orbit. But if this is to be 
prevented, Japan must take vigorous measures to 
strengthen her economy, and the free world must 
be willing to trade with Japan on a substantially 
increased scale. It is in the national interest of 
the United States to foster this trade increase, 
and that is exactly what our Government is doing. 
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Enlightened Self-Interest 


My third window opens not on a specific coun- 
try or group of countries but on a concept. This 
concept is enlightened self-interest. 

You have all heard it said that the United 
States helps other countries, or acts in certain 
ways toward them, because it is in our enlightened 
self-interest to do so. 

This means simply that it is in our interest, 
but is also in their interest. It means that free- 
dom in one country is made more secure when 
freedom is advanced in other countries. That is 
the way of this modern, interdependent world, and 
one may well apply the word “enlightened” to a 
policy that is in tune with this way. 

Sometimes high-minded Americans grow a 
little tired of using the term “self-interest.” It 
makes them feel uneasy. They are not quite sure 
that it is morally right to keep talking and acting 
like that. This is an understandable point of view. 
Undeniably, the idea of self-sacrifice, of doing 
things purely for others at the expense of self, is 
a noble and lofty concept, greatly to be admired. 

But in the present state of man’s imperfections, 
individuals do not always put others first, and as 
for nations, they hardly ever do so, at least not 
willingly. I think we must accept as a fact of life 
that nations will act in what they conceive to be 
their own self-interest. 

The real question, then, is not whether a na- 
tion will put its own interest first; it is where the 
nation will conceive its interest to be. Ifa govern- 
ment takes a narrow view of self-interest and seeks 
its own advancement at the expense of other peo- 
ples, then the high-minded citizens of that nation 
have good reason to be uneasy and ashamed. But 
if a government perceives that the interest of its 
own citizens is identical with the improvement of 
the well-being of other peoples, it then acts not at 
the expense of others but in partnership with 
others. If freedom and justice are right, they 
are right for all mankind, not just for one group. 
And that is what is meant by “enlightened.” 

It is interesting to know that the principle of 
enlightened self-interest has an authentic place 
in the American tradition from the beginning. 
Tocqueville found that it was generally held as a 
truth among the inhabitants of America that “man 
serves himself in serving his fellow creatures.” 
He called this “the principle of self-interest rightly 
understood.” 

Tocqueville reported that in the United States 
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hardly anyone talked of the beauty of virtue, but 
instead, he said, “they maintain that virtue is 
useful and prove it every day.” He went on to 
say: “The American moralists do not profess that 
men ought to sacrifice themselves for their fellow 
creatures because it is noble to make such sacrifices, 
but they boldly aver that such sacrifices are as 
necessary to him who imposes them upon himself 
as to him for whose sake they are made. They 
have found out that, in their country and their 
age, man is brought home to himself by an irre- 
sistible force; and, losing all hope of stopping that 
force, they turn all their thoughts to the direction 
of it. They therefore do not deny that every man 
may follow his own interest, but they endeavor to 
prove that it is the interest of every man to be 
virtuous.” 

Tocqueville remarked that in this he thought the 
Americans frequently failed to do themselves jus- 
tice, “for in the United States as elsewhere,” he 
said, “people are sometimes seen to give way to 
those disinterested and spontaneous impulses that 
are natural to man; but the Americans seldom ad- 
mit that they yield to emotions of this kind; they 
are more anxious to do honor to their philosophy 
than to themselves.” 

You will be further interested to know that 
Tocqueville concluded that the principle of self- 
interest rightly understood, which he found in 
America, was “the best suited of all philosophical 
theories to the wants of the men of our time.” He 
regarded it as “their chief remaining security 
against themselves.” He said that “No power on 
earth can prevent the increasing equality of con- 
ditions from inclining the human mind to seek out 
what is useful or from leading every member of 
the community to be wrapped up in himself. It 
must therefore be expected that personal interest 
will become more than ever the principal if not 
the sole spring of men’s actions; but it remains 
to be seen how each man will understand his per- 
sonal interest.” 

In these passages the remarkable young French- 
man, surely one of the most observant tourists of 
all time, was writing about the behavior of indi- 
viduals and not about foreign affairs. But if he 
were alive today I am sure he would instantly rec- 
ognize in our foreign policy of “enlightened self- 
interest” the same “principle of self-interest 


rightly understood” which he believed was the 


” Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 121-124. 
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chief security against excessive individualism in a 
democracy. 

Perhaps in our own tumultuous era it would be 
accurate to say that the very same principle is the 
chief security against aggressive totalitarianism 
in a perilous world. 


Immigration Today 


by Frank L. Auerbach? 


In less than a month, on June 27, it will be 
three years since the Immigration and Nationality 
Act became law. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
review tonight immigration to the United States 
and the effect the new law has had on its volume 
and makeup. In speaking of immigration, I 
should like to apply this term in its broader sense 
to include not only the movement of those who 
are coming to our shores to remain but also the 
flow of visitors and other nonimmigrants who re- 
turn to their countries after the purpose of their 
visit has been completed. 

If we first examine immigration in its nar- 
rower sense, which includes the movement of those 
who come to stay, we see that during the last dec- 
ade the volume of immigration has risen from a 
low of 38,000 in 1945 to more than 208,000 in 1954. 
Only twice during this 10-year period the number 
of immigrants exceeded that of the year 1954. 
This was in 1950 and 1952 when special legisla- 
tion authorized the issuance of visas chargeable 
to future quota years. 

The flow of nonimmigrants to the United States 
has also continuously increased during the last 
decade and in 1954 reached the high point for this 
period when the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service counted more than 59 million entries of 
honimmigrants, including those of agricultural 
laborers, seamen, and Canadian and Mexican bor- 
der crossers. 





* Address made before the National Conference of Social 
Work at San Francisco, Calif., on May 31 (press release 
296 dated May 27). Mr. Auerbach is Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Visa Office. 
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In any case, the principle will not work properly 
without education. And that is where you come 
in. 

As you now begin your careers as teachers, may 
you open many more windows for yourselves and 
others. If our foreign policy is to succeed, it 
requires wise and understanding teachers. 


If we first attempt to analyze the movement of 
immigrants to the United States, we recognize 
that the interplay of three major principles under- 
lying our immigration laws has determined its 
volume and makeup. These three principles are 
the national-origins system of our quota laws, 
the good neighbor policy according nonquota 
status to natives of independent Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, and the principle of family 
unification. 

Under the national-origins system the roughly 
154,000 quota visas available each year among the 
various countries are allocated in proportion to 
the composition of the American population in 
1920. Under the national-origins system, which 
has remained substantially unchanged since 1929 
except for the mathematical formula for its com- 
putation, some 125,000 quota numbers are annually 
made available to countries of northern and west- 
ern Europe, while some 24,000 are available to 
aliens chargeable to quotas of southern and east- 
ern European countries including, among others, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
and the Baltic countries. 

During the last decade the volume of quota im- 
migration climbed from a low of 11,623 in 1945 
to 94,098 in 1954. The 1954 volume of quota im- 
migration was exceeded markedly by that of the 
4-year period from 1949 through 1952, when 661,- 
300 quota immigrants entered the United States. 
This peak in quota immigration during the years 
1949 through 1952 was due to the provision of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948 which required 
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that visas issued under it, except those to orphans, 
be charged to future quota years if the appropri- 
ate quotas were exhausted in the year of visa issu- 
ance. This is best illustrated by the fact that of 
679,940 quota immigration visas issued by Amer- 
ican consular officers abroad during this 4-year 
period, 355,971 had to be charged against future 
quotas. 

As a result of this requirement of the Displaced 
Persons Act and of other provisions of the immi- 
gration laws requiring that future quotas be 
charged—for example, if an alien’s status is ad- 
justed in suspension of deportation proceedings— 
the future quotas of some 25 countries have been 
preempted up to 50 percent of their annual vol- 
ume. This means that in the case of these coun- 
tries only 50 percent of the annual quota is avail- 
able for visa issuance. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, with regard to the Polish quota until the 
year 2000; in the case of the Yugoslav quota until 
the year 2015; the Greek quota until 2017; the 
Estonian quota until 2146; and in the case of the 
Latvian quota until the year 2274. Unless Con- 
gress should decide to wipe out these charges to 
future quotas, it is safe to predict that quota im- 
migration from these countries will remain at a 
low level. 


Immigration From Western Hemisphere Countries 


The second principle which has significantly in- 
fluenced the volume of immigration today is that 
of our good neighbor policy under which the law 
accords nonquota status to natives of independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, their hus- 
bands, wives, and children. This provision, which 
permits immigration from these countries without 
numerical limitation, has led in recent years to an 
increase in the immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere from some 22,000 in 1945 to close to 
79,000 in 1954. This trend has been most marked 
during the last 3 years with an increase from 48,000 
in 1952 to 59,000 in 1953 and to almost 79,000 in 
1954. This recent increase, it is believed, is at 
least in part due to the fact that the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 does not carry over 
the contract labor law provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917 which prohibited the immigra- 
tion of an alien who had contracted for or had 
manual employment promised to him. Conse- 
quently, during the last 2 years many immigrants, 
particularly from Mexico, could enter the United 
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States on the basis of contracts of employment who 
without affidavits of support from relatives would 
have been barred from admission under the old 
law. 

The third principle which has affected the vol- 
ume of our immigration and particularly nonquota 
immigration is that of family unification. While 
this concept of not separating families, or of re- 
uniting them when separated, had already found 
expression in various provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws of 1921 and 1924 and their amendments, 
it has gained considerable momentum under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 in that 
Asian husbands, wives, and children of American 
citizens are now accorded nonquota status on the 
same basis as non-Asian husbands, wives, and chil- 
dren of American citizens. 

The effect of this significant change brought 
about by the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
the case of Asian nonquota immigrants is most 
dramatically illustrated by the fact that during 
the 5-year period from 1950 through 1954 the 
total number of Chinese, Japanese, and Philip- 
pine immigrants increased from 1,865 in 1950 to 
8,312 in 1954, although the annual quotas of these 
countries add up to only 390. The total number 
of husbands, wives, and children of American citi- 
zens of all races admitted as nonquota immigrants 
during 1954 amounted to 30,689. 

Summarizing the trend in the volume of im- 
migrants, we see that the number of nonquota 
immigrants is on a steady increase. Since visas 
issued to aliens under the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 are nonquota immigrant visas, it can be 
expected that for the duration of that act the 
increase in nonquota immigration will be even 
more pronounced. On the other hand, in the ab- 
sence of legislation eliminating charges on future 
quotas prescribed by the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, it may be expected that quota immigration, 
particularly from southern and eastern Europe, 
will remain on a low level. 

Two other provisions of our immigration laws 
which were introduced by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act merit examination. They are the 
“defector clause” permitting the admission of 
former members of proscribed organizations and 
the provision giving first-preference quota status 
to aliens who have skills which are urgently 
needed in the United States. 

Under the old law, as you will recall, a former 
member of the Communist Party could not be 
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,dmitted to the United States as an immigrant, 
id as a Nonimmigrant only upon the exercise of 
jiscretionary authority by the Attorney General. 
Under the new law a person who after the termi- 
jation of his membership in a proscribed organi- 
ation has for at least 5 years been actively op- 
posed to the ideology of such party may be 
sdmitted to the United States as an immigrant or 
nonimmigrant. Visa issuance to 35 defectors was 
athorized during the fiscal year 1954 and to 47 
during the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1955. 
Aconsiderable number of such cases is now pend- 
ing for consideration in the Department of State. 
The relatively small number of aliens who so far 
have benefited from the new defector provision is, 
at least in part, due to the fact that this liberaliz- 
ing provision of the law has been given little 
public attention. Also, there seems to have been 
some misapprehension that only prominent for- 
mer members of proscribed organizations could 
benefit from the defector clause. This view is in 
eror and the Department of State has made it 
dear that any former member of a subversive or- 
ganization, whether prominent or unknown, may 
qualify as a defector if he meets the requirements 
of the law. 


Skills Urgently Needed 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, as you 
know, provides that 50 percent of each quota is 
made available first to skilled aliens whose serv- 
ices are urgently needed in the United States. 
During the fiscal year 1954, 2,456 skilled immi- 
grants were admitted to the United States. In 
evaluating this number, it must be borne in mind 
that if a skilled alien is chargeable to an open 
quota his prospective employer will most likely 
suggest that he apply for a readily available non- 
preference quota visa rather than apply for a first- 
preference quota visa, which, in the case of an 
open quota, would be of no benefit to the visa ap- 
plicant but would entail additional procedures 
and expenses for his sponsor. The first-preference 
quota provision is of considerable importance, 
however, in the case of small and oversubscribed 
quotas since it enables an American employer to 
expedite the admission of a skilled alien whose 
services are needed in the United States. 

If we examine the movement of visitors and 
other nonimmigrants coming each year to the 
United States, we can count either the number 
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of visas issued to them by American consular 
officers abroad or the number of entries made by 
nonimmigrants at ports of entry as reported by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. We 
gain a full picture of the volume of the nonim- 
migrant movement only if we look at both figures. 
In so doing, we must remember that a nonim- 
migrant visa frequently is valid for 2 years and 
for an unlimited number of entries into the United 
States, so that a visa issued in 1 year may be the 
basis for several admissions within a 24-month 
period. On the other hand, in evaluating the data 
on entries by nonimmigrants, we must remember 
that they constitute a count of each entry even 
if made by the same person. In evaluating the 
figures on visas issued, we must also remember 
that a large segment of nonimmigrants are ex- 
empted from the visa requirements. With this 
in mind, let us examine the available statistical 
data. 

The number of nonimmigrant visas issued 
abroad by consular officers during the last decade 
increased from 205,901 in the fiscal year 1945 to 
an alltime high of 400,001 in 1954. The 400,000 
visas issued during the fiscal year 1954 constitute 
an increase of more than 50,000 over the year 
1953 and of more than 80,000 compared with 1952, 
the fiscal year before the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act became effective. Thus it appears 
that the Immigration and Nationality Act stim- 
ulated rather than restricted the flow of nonim- 
migrants to the United States. If we examine 
the number of entries made by all classes of non- 
immigrants, we find that it has also continuously 
increased during the last 10 years and during the 
fiscal year 1954 reached 59,714,754 entries, the 
high point for this period. This number of entries 
includes some 24 million entries by Canadian citi- 
zens and some 34 million entries by Mexicans who 
either entered with border crossing cards or were 
exempt from any form of documentation. 


Doctrine of Reciprocity 


The Immigration and Nationality Act em- 
phasizes the doctrine of reciprocity as an impor- 
tant factor in the formulation of our policy 
regarding nonimmigrants. It means that certain 
controls on the movement of nonimmigrants are 
governed by the way in which foreign countries 
treat American citizens visiting them. For ex- 
ample, the law requires that the fee charged an 
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alien for a nonimmigrant visa should correspond 
to the fee charged an American citizen for a com- 
parable visa by the country of the alien’s national- 
ity. If a given country charges an American 
citizen $75 for a visa as a temporary worker, the 
law requires that we also charge $75 to a national 
of that country coming to us as a temporary 
worker. If that country decides to lower or elimi- 
nate the visa fee for American citizens, we will 
automatically by administrative action lower or 
eliminate the fee charged to its nationals. 

The principle of reciprocity also applies to the 
period of validity of a nonimmigrant visa and to 
the number of entries to which its bearer is en- 
titled. If a foreign country issues to American 
citizens visas valid for 24 months and an unlimited 
number of entries, we will do likewise for na- 
tionals of that country who wish to visit our shores. 
If the foreign country, however, limits the validity 
of a visa to an American citizen to 1 month and to 
a single entry, so will we do to that country’s 
citizens. Existing regulations limit the maxi- 
mum period for which a nonimmigrant visa may 
be issued to24months. Consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s directive that international travel be 
facilitated, the Department of State is actively 
considering various steps by which this goal can 
be achieved. Among others, the question is being 
explored whether the maximum period of the 
validity of nonimmigrant visas may be extended 
beyond the present 2-year limitation. Also, the 
Department is again inviting foreign countries to 
lower or eliminate nonimmigrant visa fees 
charged to American citizens so that we may re- 
ciprocate in relation to their nationals desiring to 
come to the United States. 

If reciprocity exists, the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General are authorized by law to 
waive the nonimmigrant visa and passport re- 
quirements in the case of nationals of foreign 
contiguous territory and of adjacent islands. 
Under this authority the visa and passport re- 
quirements have been waived for the benefit of 
citizens of Canada and the visa requirement in the 
case of certain British subjects residing in Ber- 
muda. The Department is presently exploring 
whether under existing statutory authority it 
would be in the best interests of the United States 
to waive, on a basis of reciprocity, nonimmigrant 
visas with respect to nationals of other countries. 

In guiding American consular officers abroad in 
their visa work, the Department of State follows 
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a policy of flexible administration and reasonable 
interpretation of the immigration laws. Visa pro. 
cedures, instructions, and forms used at some 295 
consular posts abroad are undergoing now 4 
searching study in the Visa Office to determine 
whether they can be simplified. Representatives 
of the Visa Office participate regularly in con. 
sular conferences held at our missions abroad, 
which gives a welcome opportunity for an inter. 
change of experience concerning the administra. 
tion of the immigration law. Plans are under 
study in the Department which would call for the 
setting up of an extensive training course on in- 
migration law and practice for new visa officers 
and also for advanced courses for those who have 
considerable experience in the field. 

In its efforts to simplify the administration of 
the immigration laws, the Department of State 
enjoys the closest cooperation of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Ever since the In- 
migration and Nationality Act was enacted, regu- 
lar conferences have been held between the two 
agencies, and we have been able to discuss and 
resolve innumerable problems of interpretation 
and administration of the law. We also much 
welcome the constructive criticism and cooperation 
from the interested public in general and par- 
ticularly from the organizations which you are 
representing. Of course, our work is guided by 
the law. We cannot take liberty with its lan- 
guage or intent. But whenever the law vests us 
with discretionary authority, we have made and 
will make every effort to give it the most reasonable 
interpretation. 


Otto Nathan Passport Case 


Press release 322 dated June 6 


The following memorandum by the United 
States Attorney was filed with the United States 
Court of Appeals on June 6: 


The Acting Secretary of State having referred 
the passport application of Otto Nathan to the 
Board of Passport Appeals for review and rec- 
ommendation and having received the report and 
recommendation of that Board, advises the Court 
that the application of Otto Nathan for a pass 
port has been approved and the passport has been 
issued. 

In making this decision the Department of 
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State adheres to the position previously taken by 
the Government in defense of this action and 
strongly asserts that the issuance of passports is a 
discretionary executive function confided exclu- 
sively to the judgment of the Secretary of State. 
Review procedures by the Board of Passport 
Appeals have been established by Regulation 
since January 9, 1954. These procedures were 


Agreement Reached on Japan’s Participation in GATT; 


* 

specifically made available to the applicant by 
letter dated. April 18, 1955, signed by Loy W. 
Henderson,;Deputy Undersecretary of State, and 
Nathan declined to avail himself of such pro- 
cedures. These procedures have been available to 
Nathan under existing regulations at all times 
since the denial of his original application on 
July 8, 1954. 


U.S. Renegotiates 


Agreements With Benelux Countries and Canada 


Press release 331 dated June 9 

At Geneva, Switzerland, on June 8, 1955, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Samuel C. Waugh, under 
authorization of the President, signed an agree- 
ment containing the terms for the participation of 
Japan in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Gatr).1 The agreement embodies the re- 
sults of tariff negotiations involving Japan and 
17 of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement, including the United States. The 
conclusion of the tariff negotiations, which began 
February 21, 1955, at Geneva, completes prepara- 
tions for Japan’s full participation in the General 
Agreement, and the prospect is that Japan will 
become a Contracting Party next September. 

This marks the completion of a project under- 
taken last year when the one-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act was voted by the Congress 
and is a notable achievement for the foreign eco- 
nomic program of the United States. 

As a result of the negotiations, the United 
States obtained very substantial benefits to its 
trade. 

In addition, Japanese participation in the Gen- 
eral Agreement will contribute to U.S. interests 
in a variety of other ways. Expansion of Japan’s 
foreign trade, which participation in the General 
Agreement will promote, is essential if Japan is 





*For detailed information concerning the results of the 
negotiations, see General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 
Analysis of Protocol (Including Schedules) for Accession 
of Japan, Analysis of Renegotiations of Certain Tariff 
Concessions, Department of State publication 5881, for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price, 35 cents. 
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to have a sound, self-sustaining economy capable 
of providing adequate living standards for the 
Japanese people. By offering Japan expanded 
trade opportunities, participation in the General 
Agreement also will give the Japanese people a 
concrete basis for continuing their alinement with 
the free world, thus lessening the danger of en- 
forced Japanese economic dependence on Com- 
munist-dominated areas of the mainland of Asia. 

Japan’s accession to the General Agreement will 
give reciprocal assurances of most-favored-nation 
treatment in regard to tariffs and other import 
charges in the territories of all countries which 
accept relationship with Japan under the General 
Agreement. The General Agreement will also 
provide a forum to facilitate, on a reciprocal basis, 
the cooperative resolution of trade problems which 
may arise between Japan and other participating 
countries. Finally, the negotiations have resulted 
in guaranties of continued favorable or improved 
tariff treatment for specified Japanese export 
specialties in countries which accounted for about 
40 percent of Japan’s export trade in 1953. 

Tariff concessions are of two kinds: reductions 
in duties and “bindings” against future duty 
increases. 

Most of the concessions to Japan were granted 
in direct bilateral negotiations between Japan and 
each of the 17 following countries which partici- 
pated in the negotiations: Burma, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden, United States, and 
Uruguay. 

Japan also obtained certain additional conces- 
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sions from six of the above countries in return for 
concessions granted by the United States to those 
countries. Reciprocally, Japan made compen- 
satory concessions to the United States for those 
extended by the United States to third countries. 
The concessions granted by the United States were 
provided in order to expand concessions by third 
countries to Japan. 

In the negotiations with Japan and third coun- 
tries the United States obtained very substantial 
tariff concessions. The United States obtained 
concessions in the form of duty reductions and 
bindings on items constituting $397 million of 
U.S. exports to Japan in 1953. The United States 
granted concessions in the form of duty reductions 
and bindings on items constituting $179 million 
of U.S. imports in 1954. 

In granting concessions on import items U.S. 
negotiators operated under statutory safeguards 
to avoid injury to our industrial mobilization base 
or to domestic industries producing like or similar 
products. No concession granted by the United 
States will bring the duty rate on any item below 
the “peril point” found for the item under pro- 
cedures established by law. 

The U.S. negotiators also operated under the 
policy announced by the President in his message 
of March 30, 1954, to the Congress: that tariff re- 
ductions would be withheld on products made by 
workers receiving wages which are substandard 
in the export country. 

At the conclusion of the negotiations, Toru 
Haguiwara, Japanese Minister at Bern and head 
of the Japanese delegation, informed the chairman 
of the U.S. delegation that, 

In connection with the recently concluded tariff nego- 
tiations sponsored by the contracting parties involving 
Japan, it is the foremost concern of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that wage standards and practices be maintained 
at fair levels in industries, including export industries, 
of Japan. 

All U.S. duty reductions combined covered im- 
ports valued in 1954 at $81 million, while duty 
bindings or duty-free bindings were granted on a 
trade of $98 million. Among the concessions 
granted by the United States were moderate re- 
ductions of rates on some carefully selected cot- 
ton textile items, two bindings and one moderate 
reduction on tuna products, moderate reductions 
on certain kinds of earthenware and china, simple 
microscopes, some toys, and some chemicals, in- 
cluding monosodium glutamate and various essen- 
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tial oils. All of the foregoing concessions were 
initially negotiated with Japan. U.S. concessions 
also included items covering a trade of about $3 
million initially negotiated with third countries 
in connection with the triangular negotiations 
mentioned above. 

Concessions granted by the United States to 
Japan and other countries did not cover all of the 
items which were listed in public notices issued 
last November? and February? and on which 
public hearings were held. 

In exchange for the concessions granted by the 
United States, assurances were obtained from 
Japan as to future tariff treatment on products of 
which U.S. exports in 1953 were valued at $397 
million, or more than half of total U.S. exports to 
Japan. This tctal includes reductions in duty on 
goods making up trade of $61 million, including 
medium and heavy automobiles, lubricating oils 
and greases, business machines of various kinds, 
fruit juices, lard, and many other products, 
Bindings of duties or binding of duty-free treat- 
ment, which made up the balance of the agreement, 
covered a very wide range of products—raw cot- 
ton, coal, corn for feedstuffs, soybeans, tallow, 
metal-working machines, antibiotics, and many 
others. 

The 34 Garr Contracting Parties have decided 
that voting on Japan’s becoming a full-fledged 
participant must be completed by August 11. If 
two-thirds of the countries vote favorably by 
that date, Japan will officially become a Contract- 
ing Party on September 10. 

U.S. concessions initially negotiated with third 
countries will not be made effective until the 
third country in question gives effect to its con- 
cessions to Japan, which may be on September 10 
or later, depending on the length of time required 
to complete necessary domestic procedures in the 
various countries. It is expected that Japan’s 
concessions to the United States will be made ef- 
fective on September 10, assuming a favorable vote 
on accession, since U.S. concessions to Japan are 
expected to become effective on that date. Japan’s 
concessions to other countries may be withheld 
until the countries with which they were initially 
negotiated give effect to their concessions to Japan. 

The U.S. delegation to this tariff conference 
also participated in a number of renegotiations 





? BULLETIN of Nov. 22, 1954, p. 767. 
* Tbid., Feb. 28, 1955, p. 359. 
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unrelated to the accession of Japan. These rene- 
gotiaticns, some of which are still in progress, in- 
volve adjustments in certain items in the tariff 
schedules of the various countries. They are be- 
ing undertaken in accordance with procedures for 
renegotiation of tariff concessions established un- 
der the General Agreement. 

The United States conducted limited renego- 
tiations and reached agreement with Canada and 
the Benelux countries providing tariff concessions 
as compensation for increases in U.S. tariffs on 
fish sticks and rubber-soled shoes pursuant to 
US. legislation. Negotiations have also been com- 
pleted for the adjustment of a few items included 
in the schedules of Canada and the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi. Some of the countries in- 
volved in other renegotiations are not yet ready 
to have a report made on the negotiations which 
concern them, and the results of these will be 
announced later. 

The U.S. delegation at Geneva included four 
public members: Allan B. Kline, former president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Russell G. Smith, executive vice 
president in charge of international operations, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, California; 
Lawrence F. Whittemore, chairman, board of di- 
rectors, Brown Company, Berlin, New Hampshire; 
and Bert Seidman, staff economist, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Upon their return to the United States, these 
advisers expressed their satisfaction with the con- 
duct of the negotiations and stressed the im- 
portance of realization on the part of all economic 
interests and the public generally of the poten- 
tial benefits of trade expansion among the free 
nations of the world. 

Following are texts of the Protocol of Accession 
of Japan to the General Agreement, the Decision 
Agreeing to the Accession of Japan, and agree- 
ments with the Benelux Countries and Canada, to- 
gether with the text of a statement submitted to 
the President by the public advisers. 


PROTOCOL OF TERMS OF ACCESSION OF JAPAN 
TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE 

[JUNE 7] 


The Governments which are contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade‘ (hereinafter 
called “present contracting parties” and the “General 
Agreement”, respectively), and the Government of Japan, 


June 27, 1955 


HAVING REGARD to the results of the negotiations 
directed towards the accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement, 

HAVH through their representatives agreed as follows: 


1. (a) Upon the entry into force of this Protocol, Japan 
shall apply provisionally, and subject to the provisions 
of this Protocol: 


(i) Parts I and III of the General Agreement, and 


(ii) Part II of the General Agreement to the fullest 
extent not inconsistent with its legislation exist- 
ing on the date of this Protocol. 


(b) The obligations incorporated in paragraph 1 of 
Article I of the General Agreement by reference to 
Article III thereof and those incorporated in paragraph 
2(b) of Article II by reference to Article VI shall be 
considered as falling within Part II of the General Agree- 
ment for the purpose of this paragraph. 

(c) For the purposes of the General Agreement, the 
Schedule contained in Annex B* upon its entry into force 
pursuant to paragraph 10 shall be regarded as a schedule 
to the General Agreement relating to Japan. 

(d) So long as the status of any island referred to 
in Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, of 8 
September 1951,° remains provisional under the terms of 
that treaty, the provisions of the General Agreement shall 
neither apply to such island nor require the modification 
of such treatment as is presently accorded by Japan to 
such island. 

2. Upon the entry into force of this Protocol pursuant 
to paragraph 10 hereof, Japan shall become a contracting 
party as defined in Article XXXII of the General Agree- 
ment. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 10, the 
concessions provided for in the schedule relating to any 
present contracting party and contained in Annex A* to 
this Protocol shall not enter into force for that contract- 
ing party unless notification of the intention to apply 
these concessions has first been received by the Executive 
Secretary to the CONTRACTING PARTIES to the Gen- 
eral Agreement (hereinafter called “the Executive Sec- 
retary”) from that contracting party.” Such concessions 
shall thereafter enter into force for that contracting party 
either on the date on which this Protocol first enters 
into force pursuant to paragraph 10 or on the thirtieth 
day following the day upon which such notification is 
received by the Executive Secretary, whichever is the 





‘Copies of the text of the agreement (exclusive of 
schedules) may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 45 cents. 

* Annexes not printed. 

° Principally the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. 

7 Assistant Secretary Waugh on June 8 sent to the 
Executive Secretary, Eric Wyndham White, notification 
of the U.S. Government’s intention to put the concessions 
into effect on the date on which the protocol enters into 
force. 
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later. Upon the entry into force of such concessions the 
appropriate schedule shall be regarded as a schedule 
to the General Agreement relating to that contracting 
party. 

4. After the entry into force of this Protocol, Japan, 
or any present contracting party which has given the 
notification referred to in paragraph 3, shall be free 
at any time to withhold or withdraw in whole or in part 
any concession provided for in the appropriate schedule 
contained in Annex A or B to this Protocol, in respect 
of which Japan or such contracting party determines 
that it was initially negotiated with a present contracting 
party which has not given such notification ; 

Provided that 


(i) the government withholding or withdrawing in 
whole or in part any such concession shall give 
notice to all contracting parties within thirty 
days after the date of such withholding or 
withdrawal and, upon request shall consult 
with any contracting party having a substantial 
interest in the product involved; and 


(ii) any concession so withheld or withdrawn shall 
be applied on and after the thirtieth day fol- 
lowing the day upon which the government with 
which it was initially negotiated gives the noti- 
fication referred to in paragraph 3. 


5. (a) In each case in which Article II of the General 
Agreement refers to the date of that Agreement, the ap- 
plicable date in respect of the schedules annexed to this 
Protocol shall be the date of this Protocol. 

(b) In each case in which paragraph 6 of Article V, 
sub-paragraph 4 (d) of Article VII, and sub-paragraph 
8 (c) of Article X of the General Agreement, refer to the 
date of that Agreement, the applicable date in respect of 
Japan shall be 24 March 1948. 

(c) In the case of references in paragraph 11 of Article 
XVIII of the General Agreement to 1 September 1947 
and 10 October 1947, the applicable dates in respect of 
Japan shall be 1 March 1955 and 1 May 1955, respectively. 

(d) In the case of the date in paragraph 1 of Article 
XXVIII of the General Agreement, the applicable date 
in respect of the schedules annexed to this Protocol shall 
be 1 January 1958. 

6. (a) The provisions of the General Agreement to be 
applied by Japan shall be those contained in the text 
annexed to the Final Act of the Second Session of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment* as rectified, amended, sup- 
plemented, or otherwise modified by such instruments as 
may have become effective by the day on which this 
Protocol is signed by Japan.° 

(b) The signature of this Protocol by Japan shall con- 
stitute an acceptance of the rectifications, amendments, 
supplementations or other modifications of the General 
Agreement provided for in any instruments which have 
been drawn up by the CONTRACTING PARTIES and 
opened for acceptance, but which have not become effec- 





®*61 Stat., parts 5 and 6. 
*Japan signed on June 7. 
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tive at the time this Protocol is signed by Japan, as wel] 
as the Declaration of 10 March 1955 on the Continued 
Application of Schedules to the General Agreement, 
such acceptance to take effect when Japan becomes a con- 
tracting party; Provided that such signature shall not 
constitute acceptance of the three Protocols of Amendmen; 
to the General Agreement” or the Agreement on the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation ™ which were drawn 
up by the CONTRACTING PARTIES at their Ninth 
Session. 

7. Japan, following signature of this Protocol, shall be 
free to withdraw its provisional application of the Genera] 
Agreement and such withdrawal shall take effect on the 
sixtieth day following the day on which written notice 
of such withdrawal is received by the Executive 
Secretary. 

8. (a) Japan, after having signed this Protocol and 
not having given notice of withdrawal under paragraph 
7, may, on or after the day on which the General Agree. 
ment enters into force pursuant to Article XXVI thereof, 
accede thereto upon the applicable terms of this Protocol 
by deposit of an instrument of accession with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Such accession shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day following the day of the deposit of the 
instrument of accession. 

(b) Accession to the General Agreement pursuant to 
sub-paragraph (a) shall, for the purpose of paragraph 2 
of Article XXXII of that Agreement, be regarded as ac- 
ceptance of the Agreement pursuant to paragraph 3 of 
Article XXVI thereof. 

9. (a) This Protocol shall be deposited with the Bx- 
ecutive Secretary and shall be open for signature at the 
Headquarters of the CONTRACTING PARTIES in 
Geneva from 7 June 1955 until 31 December 1955. 

(b) The Executive Secretary shall promptly furnish 
a certified copy of this Protocol and a notification of each 
signature thereto, of a deposit of an instrument of ac- 
cession under paragraph 8 (a) and of each notification 
or notice under paragraph 3 or 7, to each contracting 
party and to Japan. 

(c) The Secretary-General of the United Nations is 
authorized to register this Protocol in accordance with 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

10. This Protocol shall enter into force on the thirtieth 
day after: 


(a) Japan shall have signed this Protocol, and 


(b) favourable votes have been received from two- 
thirds of the governments which are then contract- 
ing parties to a decision for the accession of Japan 
to the General Agreement under the terms of this 
Protocol. 


11. The date of this Protocol shall be 7 June 1955. 


DONE at Geneva, in a single copy in the English and 
French languages, both texts authentic except as other- 
wise specified in schedules annexed hereto. 





Not printed here. 
“ BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1955, p. 579. 
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DECISION AGREEING TO THE ACCESSION OF 
JAPAN TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE 


[JUNE 7] 
THE CONTRACTING PARTIES, 


HAVING REGARD to the results of the negotiations 
directed toward the accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 

DECIDE, in accordance with Article XXXIII of the 
General Agreement, as follows: 


1, The CONTRACTING PARTIES agree to the acces- 
sion of the Government of Japan to the General Agree- 
ment on the terms which are provided for in the Protocol 
of Terms of Accession of Japan to the General Agreement. 

2. Votes by contracting parties on this Decision must 
be received by the Chairman of the CONTRACTING 
PARTIES at Geneva not later than 11 August 1955. 

8. This Decision shall constitute a decision of the CON- 
TRACTING PARTIES taken on 11 August 1955, provided 
that by that date favourable votes thereon shall have been 
received from two-thirds of the governments which are 
at that time contracting parties. 


AGREEMENT WITH BENELUX COUNTRIES 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Governments of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union, 

Taking note of the enactment of Public Law 479 of the 
88rd Congress of the United States by which certain foot- 
wear formerly subject to duty at 20 per centum ad valorem 
based on normal dutiable value in accordance with item 
1530(e) of Part I in Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade has been made dutiable at 35 
per centum ad valorem based on “American selling price” 
as defined in section 402(g), United States Tariff Act of 
1980, 

Taking further note that said Public Law 479 was in 
conflict with the obligations of the Government of the 
United States of America under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, in which obligations the Governments 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union had a substantial interest, and 

Having carried out negotiations looking towards com- 
pensation by the Government of the United States to the 
Governments of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union by reason of enact- 
nent of said statute, 

Have agreed that, effective as soon as practicable, hav- 
ing due regard for the established procedures under the 
said General Agreement, the United States of America, 
undertakes to apply to the products described below the 
treatment indicated as though such products were de- 
scribed in Part I of an effective Schedule XX of the said 
General Agreement, with the understanding that as soon 
48 practicable the items specified below will be specifically 
included in the appropriate Schedule XX of the said 
General Agreement and with the further understanding 
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that upon compliance with the said establisheu procedures 
under the said General Agreement the amendment pro- 
vided for in the said Public Law 479 will not be in conflict 
with obligations of the United States of America provided 
for in the said General Agreement: 





Tariff Act 
of 1930 Rate of duty 


paragraph 


Description of products 





713 Eggs oy poultry (except eggs of chickens) in the | 5¢ per doz. 
shell. 

923 | All manufactures, wholly or in chief value of 

cotton, not specially provided for: 


Fishing nets and fish netting 25% ad val. 











Done at Geneva this 8th day of June, 1955. 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH 
For the President of the 
United States of America 


Fr. Nys 
For the Governments of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 


W. H. J. vaAN AscH VAN WY¥cK 
For the Government of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada, 

Taking note of the enactment of Public Law 689 of the 
88rd Congress of the United States which, by providing 
Yor the amendment of paragraph 720 of Title I of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 through the addition thereto of sub- 
paragraph (d), will, when effective, establish a rate of 
duty on fish sticks and similar products, fillets, or other 
portions of fish, breaded, coated with batter, or similarly 
prepared, and not containing added oil, of 20 per centum 
ad valorem, if uncooked and 30 per centum ad valorem if 
cooked in any degree, 

Taking further note that the duties provided for by the 
said Public Law 689 are to become effective as soon as 
practicable after completion of negotiations to modify or 
terminate obligations of the United States under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with which the 
said amendment would be in conflict, and 

Having carried out negotiations looking towards com- 
pensation by the Government of the United States to the 
Government of Canada, with which the said obligations 
were initially negotiated, for interests of Canada which 
would be prejudiced by the effectuation of such amend- 
ment, 

Have egreed that, effective as soon as practicable, hav- 
ing due regard for the established procedures under the 
said General Agreement, the United States of America, 
undertakes to apply to the products described below the 
treatment indicated as though such products were de- 
scribed in Part I of an effective Schedule XX of the said 
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General Agreement, with the understanding that as soon 
as practicable the items specified below will be specifically 
included in an appropriate Schedule XX of the said Gen- 
eral Agreement, and with the further understanding that 
upon compliance with the said established procedures 
under the said General Agreement the amendment pro- 
vided for in the said Public Law 689 will not be in conflict 
with obligations of the United States of America provided 
for in the said General Agreement: 








Tariff Act 
of 1930, Description of products Rate of duty 

paragraph 
719(4) | Herring, pickled or salted, whether or not | Me per Ib. 


boned; not packed in oil or in oil and other net wt. 
substances, in bulk or in immediate containers 
weighing with their contents over 15 pounds 
each and containing each over 10 ‘pounds net 
weight of herring. 

Crab meat, fresh or frozen (whether or not 
packed in ice), or prepared or preserved in 
any manner, including crab paste and crab 
sauce if not packed in air-tight containers. 


721(a) 15% ad val. 











Done at Geneva this 8th day of June, 1955. 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH 
For the President of the 
United States of America 


L. D. WiteRrEss 
For the Government of Canada 


STATEMENT BY PUBLIC ADVISERS ” 


After observing the tariff negotiations at Geneva, we 
are convinced that our country has been represented 
there by an unusually conscientious, hardworking, and 
intelligent group of public servants.“ 

The public advisers were given access to every item 
of information important in the negotiations. With that 
essential background, we were impressed with the real- 
istic, practical and hard-headed approach of the mem- 
bers of the delegation to the negotiations. There could 
be no doubt that they were devoted to the basic national 
policy of increasing trade and removing barriers to the 
exchange of goods among the free nations of the world. 
But it was also clear that within this basic framework 
of national policy, the negotiators made every effort 
to assure full protection of the economic interests of 
American agriculture, industry and labor. 

One conclusion we have reached as a result of our 
observations at Geneva is that renewed and, if possible, 
more intensive efforts should be made to apprise the 
American public of the reciprocal character of tariff 
negotiations. We have the impression that some in- 
dividuals and groups may not fully realize that tariff 
concessions by the United States are balanced by com- 
pensating reductions of tariffs by the countries with 
which we negotiate. We also recommend that the gov- 
ernment agencies participating in the tariff program re- 


* Submitted to the President on May 31. 
*¥For list of U.S. delegates, see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 
1955, p. 402. 
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double their efforts to secure the views of affected en. 
nomic groups at public hearings or through other appropri. 
ate means prior to negotiations. 

We do not in any way minimize the continued oblig, 
tion of our government in its tariff negotiations wit 
other countries to do everything possible to prevent jp. 


jury to our domestic economy. At the same time, it js 
also important that all economic interests and the public 
generally be fully aware of the potential benefits for ou. 
selves as well as other countries in the expansion of trad 
among the free nations of the world. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the oppor. 
tunity we have been afforded to observe at first hand the 
way in which tariff negotiations are conducted by ou 
government. This experience has given us an insight into 
this important area of national policy which we could 
not otherwise have gained. 


RvusseELt G. Smite 
LAWRENCE F.. WHITTEMORE 


ALLAN B. KLINE 
BeErT SEIDMAN 


Agreement Reached Concerning Tariff 
Concessions to Switzerland 


The Department of State announced on June 10 
(press release 333 dated June 9) that the Govern 
ments of Switzerland and the United States con- 
cluded at Geneva on June 8 an agreement which 
provides tariff concessions to Switzerland as con- 
pensation for the increase last year in the US. 
tariff on Swiss watches.’ The new agreement is 
supplementary to the Trade Agreement of 1936, 

The tariff reductions are on commodities for 
which U.S. imports from Switzerland in 1954 to- 
taled $8.1 million. The products involved include 
certain coal tar derivatives, clockwork mechanisms 
and parts, hat braids, laces, handkerchiefs, and 
motion picture cameras. 

Following is the text of the agreement. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA AND SWITZERLAND 


The President of the United States of America and 
the Swiss Federal Council: 

Considering the reciprocal concessions and advantages 
for the promotion of trade provided for in the existing 
trade agreement entered into between the United States 
of America and Switzerland on January 9, 1936, which 
trade agreement, with accompanying declaration, was 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 28, 1955, p. 359; 
for text of a preliminary announcement concerning the 
agreement, see press release 327 of June 7 (not printed). 
See also Analysis of Supplementary Trade Agreement 
Between the United States and Switzerland Negotiated 
1955, Department of State publication 5880, for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Governmelt 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; price, 20 cents. 
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supplemented by exchanges of notes of September 19, 1940, 
October 4, 1940, November 5, 1940 and November 14, 1940, 
and of October 138, 1950; 

Taking cognizance of action taken by the President of 
the United States of America on July 27, 1954,’ under the 
supplemental provisions of the said trade agreement as 
set forth in the exchange of notes of October 13, 1950, 
with respect to certain products described in item 367(a) 
of Schedule II of the said trade agreement; and 

Recognizing the desirability of maintaining the general 
level of reciprocal and mutually advantageous conces- 
sions in the said trade agreement; 

Hereby agree as follows: 


1. On the day this supplementary agreement enters 
into force “supplemental Schedule II’ annexed to this 
supplementary agreement * shall become a supplement to 
Schedule II of the said trade agreement of January 9, 
1986 (hereinafter referred to as “original Schedule IT’), 
and all the pertinent provisions of the said trade agree- 
ment of January 9, 1936, including the terminating pro- 
visions and the note preceding the items in original Sched- 
ule II, shall (subject to the provisions of paragraphs 2 
and 3) apply to the items listed in the said supplemental 
Schedule II in the same manner and to the same extent 
as they apply to the items in original Schedule II: 
Provided, That any article described in original Schedule 
II and also in supplemental Schedule II shall be con- 
sidered as no longer provided for in original Schedule II. 

2. In the event that the action taken by the President 
of the United States of America on July 27, 1954, and 
referred to hereinabove in this supplementary agreement 
is modified or terminated by action which shall result in 
lower rates of duty for any of the products described in 
item 367 (a) of original Schedule II of the said trade 
agreement of January 9, 1936, with respect to which the 
said action of July 27, 1954, was taken, the Government 
of the United States of America and the Government of 
Switzerland will consult promptly with each other re- 
garding appropriate action to be taken with respect to this 
supplementary agreement. If agreement is not reached 
the Government of the United States of America may 
modify or withdraw, on 90 days’ written notice, the con- 
cessions granted in the supplemental Schedule II annexed 
to this supplementary agreement to such extent as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances. 

3. The reference in Article II of the said trade agree- 
ment of January 9, 1936, to the day of signature of that 
agreement shall be, in respect of the articles described in 
the supplemental Schedule II annexed to this supple- 
Mentary agreement, the date of this supplementary 
agreement. 

4. This supplementary agreement shall enter into force 
on July 11, 1955. 


In Witness WuHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries 





*For the President’s proclamation modifying rates of 
duty on watches, see BULLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 275. 

* Schedule not printed. A detailed analysis appears in 
the publication cited ante. 
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have signed this agreement and have affixed their seals 
thereto. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French lan- 
guages, both authentic, at Geneva, Switzerland, this eighth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and fifty-five. 


For the President of the 
United States of America: 
SAMUEL C. WavuGH 


For the Swiss Federation: 
Fritz HaLM 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
Requested by Cuba 


Press release 337 dated June 10 


The Government of Cuba has requested renego- 
tiation, under article XXVIII of the Garrt, of 
certain tariff concessions granted by Cuba to the 
United States. 

At the Ninth Session of the Contracting Parties 
to the Garr, the Contracting Parties took action 
to extend the firm life of the tariff concessions from 
July 2, 1955, to December 31, 1957. Prior to such 
extension, a country may renegotiate its individual 
tariff concessions with a view to their modification 
or withdrawal. Such renegotiations, if notified by 
June 30. 1955, may continue through September 30 
of this year. Cuba has accordingly indicated that 
it wishes to renegotiate the attached list of tariff 
concessions. This list comprises a relatively small 
percentage of the total concessions by Cuba to the 
United States under the Garr. 

Under article XXVIII a country wishing to 
withdraw or modify a concession first must try to 
reach some basis of agreement with other inter- 
ested Contracting Parties concerning such with- 
drawal or modification. The usual basis for agree- 
ment would be the granting of new concessions as 
compensation for the withdrawn concession. 

Interested persons are invited to submit their 
views with regard to the possible effect on U.S. 
trade of possible modifications or withdrawals of 
the concessions on the items in the attached list. 
In addition, views are also desired regarding any 
Cuban imports from the United States on which 
the United States might request new or further 
tariff reductions by Cuba as compensation to the 
United States for any modifications or withdraw- 
als by Cuba of concessions on items in the attached 
list. 

Views on the foregoing matters should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
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mation, which is the interdepartmental committee 
established to receive views on trade-agreement 
matters. It is requested that any such views be 
submitted by the close of business on July 11, 1955. 

All communications on these matters, in 15 
copies, should be addressed to: The Secretary of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C. If 
any interested party considers that his views can- 
not be adequately expressed to the Committee in 
a written brief, he should make this known to the 
Secretary of the Committee, who will then arrange 
for ora] presentation before the Committee. 


List of Tariff Concessions 


Roofing tile, plates and sheets of cement, with or without 
mixture of other materials; 

Wrought iron or steel rolled in bars of any shape; 

Copper, brass, or bronze wire; 

Disinfectants ; 

Certain inorganic salts; 

Cotton blankets; 

Certain small articles of cotton knit; 

Synthetic fibers, threads, and yarns; 

Knit fabrics of synthetic fibers, and small articles manu- 
factured therefrom except ladies’ nylon stockings ; 

Tulles of synthetic yarns; 

Paint brushes and artists’ brushes; 

Paper bags; 

Gummed paper on reels; 

Paper towels, toilet tissue, handkerchiefs, and napkins; 

Waterproof paper ; 

Tarred baling paper; 

Carbon paper; 

Engravings, photographs, lithographs, chromo-lithographs, 
oleographs, and similar types of reproduction; 

Cardboard, pasteboard, and bristol-board in sheets or 
rolls; 

Patent leather in hides or sheets; 

Phonograph records; 

Certain manufactures of rubber and synthetic rubber ; 

Wooden toys and games; 

Hose, except plastic; 


Tires. 

Current Treaty Actions 
MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. Formulated 
at Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 
4, 1947. TIAS 1591. : 
Adherence deposited: Laos, June 13, 1955. 





* Not in force for the United States. 
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Postal Matters 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air. 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2 


800. 
Ratification deposited: Spain, May 17, 1955. 


Safety at Sea 
Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952, 
TTAS 2495. 
Acceptances deposited: Monaco, January 12, 1955; Do. 
minican Republic, March 29, 1955. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending slavery convention signed at Geneva 
September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. Done 
at New York December 7, 1953.7 
Acceptance deposited: Iraq, May 23, 1955. 


Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention. Signed at 

Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 

January 1, 1954. 

Ratifications deposited: French Protectorates of Mo. 
rocco and Tunisia, May 3, 1955; Netherlands, 
Surinam, Netherlands Antilles, and New Guinea, May 
9, 1955. 


Trade 

Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
with annex. Done at Geneva March 10, 1955. Enters 
into force 30 days after the day on which it has been 
accepted by governments named in the annex which 
account for 85 percent of the total external trade as 
computed in the annex. 

Signatures: United States,? March 21, 1955; Federal 
Republic of Germany,’ March 31, 1955. 

Procés-verbal extending the validity of the declaration of 
24 October 1953 regulating the commercial relations 
between certain Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and Japan. Done at 
Geneva February 1, 1955. Enters into force upon sig- 
nature. 

Signatures: 
Winland_..... zs February 1, 1955 
Federal Republic of Germany *__. February 3, 1955 
INIA 25 oe ee ee February 4, 1955 








Luxembourg -._. February 11, 1955 
Nicaragua-_ February 11, 1955 





ee eee February 15, 1955 























Uruguay__- _ February 15, 1955 
Turkey February 16, 1955 
ROTOR Fo eee ee Se February 17, 1955 
LC RE ea Stee rere ere eee February 19, 1955 
eee ee ee February 22, 1955 
Sweden__-_-- oe March 2, 1955 
LO SIS Riles ere eee see ane, March 4, 1955 
RU es ee eee March 8, 1955 
Belgium... March 8, 1955 
Paidéstan........ March 8, 1955 
Dominican Republic__--__----__-_ March 11, 1955 
MIEN BiRURS os eee cous March 21, 1955 
Chile *_ March 25, 1955 
Canada ~--. April 7, 1955 
Ceylon_ April 20, 1955 





Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
annexes and to the texts of the schedules to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 7, 1955. Enters into force on the date that the 





? Signed subject to approval. 
*Signed ad referendum. 
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protocol has been signed by all governments which are 

on that date Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 

ment. 

Signatures: Belgium, Finland, Federal Republic of 
Germany,’ India, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua,’ Norway, Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, Uruguay, March 7, 1955; United States, 
March 21, 1955 ; Chile,* March 25, 1955; Ceylon, March 
29, 1955, Indonesia, April 20, 1955. 

Declaration on the continued application of schedules to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. Enters into force upon signa- 
ture. 

Signatures: Denmark, Finland, Federal Republic of 
Germany,*® March 10, 1955; United States, March 21, 
1955; Chile,’ Sweden,* March 25, 1955; Belgium, April 
4, 1955 ; Ceylon, Indonesia, April 20, 1955. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955. Enters into force in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article XXX of the 
General Agreement following acceptance by all the 
governments which are Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

Signatures: United States, March 21, 1955; Federal Re- 
public of Germany,’ March 31, 1955. 

Protocol amending the preamble and parts II and III of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. Enters into force upon sig- 
nature, which shall be deemed to constitute an accept- 
ance of the amendments. 

Signatures: United States (with reservation), March 
21, 1955; Federal Republic of Germany,’ March 31, 
1955. 

Protocol of organizational amendments to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955. Part I enters into force upon accept- 
ance by two-thirds of the parties to the General Agree- 
ment; part II enters into force upon acceptance by all 
of the parties to the General Agreement, but neither 
part shall become operative prior to the entry into force 
of the Agreement on the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. 

Signatures: United States, March 21, 1955; Federal Re- 
public of Germany,’ March 31, 1955. 

Agreement providing tariff concessions on certain items.‘ 
Signed at Geneva June 8, 1955, by the United States, 
the Netherlands, and the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union. 

Protocol of terms of accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
June 7, 1955. Enters into force on the 30th day after 
(a) Japan signs the protocol and (b) favorable votes 
have been received from two-thirds of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement to a Decision ‘ for the 
Accession of Japan to the General Agreement under the 
terms of the protocol. 

Signatures: Canada, Denmark, Finland, Italy,’ Japan, 
Peru, Sweden, Uruguay,*? June 7, 1955; the United 
States, June 8, 1955; Dominican Republic, Greece, 
Norway, June 10, 1955; Nicaragua,® June 11, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement for cooperation regarding atomic information 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington 
June 15, 1955. Enters into force on the date of receipt 
by Canada of a notification from the United States that 


en a RS 


‘For text, see p. 1055. 
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a period of 30 days has elapsed as required by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 919). 

Agreement relating to tariff duty on certain fish and fish 
products.* Signed at Geneva June 8, 1955. 

Convention on Great Lakes fisheries. Signed at Wash- 
ington September 10, 1954. Senate advice and consent 
to ratification given June 1, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: June 6, 1955. 


Costa Rica 

Agreement extending and amending the agreement for a 
cooperative health program of February 13, 1951 (TIAS 
2256), as amended. Signed at San José April 25, 1955. 
Entered into force April 25, 1955. 


Ecuador 

Agreement extending the agreement for a cooperative 
agriculture program of May 29, 1952 (TIAS 2740). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Quito March 17 and 
April 6, 1955. Entered into force April 14, 1955 (upon 
signature of operational extension agreement). 

Agreement extending the agreement for a cooperative edu- 
cation program of September 15, 1950 (TIAS 2211). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Quito March 17 and 
April 12, 1955. Entered into force April 26, 1955 
(upon signature of operational extension agreement). 


Germany 

Agreement for the final disposition of certain claims to be 
paid from the amount deducted from the indebtedness 
of the Federal Republic of Germany pursuant to article 
I of the surplus property payments agreement of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953 (TIAS 2797). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington March 11 and April 14, 1955. 
Entered into force April 19, 1955 (the date of receipt 
by the United States of the Federal Republic’s note of 
April 14, 1955). 


Greece 

Agreement concerning a special program of facilities 
assistance pursuant to the offshore procurement agree- 
ment of July 30, 1954 (TIAS 3034). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Athens May 27, 1955. Entered into 
force May 27, 1955. 


Honduras 

Agreement amending the agreement providing for con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway in Honduras 
of September 9 and October 26, 1942 (56 Stat. 1848). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tegucigalpa May 10 
and 12, 1955. Entered into force May 12, 1955. 

Agreement extending the agreement for a cooperative 
health program of September 21 and 28, 1950 (TIAS 
2323). Effected by exchange of notes at Tegucigalpa 
April 27, 1955. Entered into force April 29, 1955 (upon 
signature of an operational extension agreement). 


Korea 

Agreement relating to surplus agricultural commodities. 
Signed at Seoul May 31, 1955. Entered into force May 
31, 1955. 


Mexico 

Agreement for a program promoting industrial produc- 
tivity in Mexico, pursuant to the general agreement for 
technical cooperation of June 27, 1951 (TIAS 2273), as 
amended. Effected by exchange of notes at México 
March 9, 1955. Entered into force March 9, 1955. 


Peru 

Agreement for a cooperative program of irrigation, trans- 
portation, and industry, pursuant to the general agree- 
ment for technical cooperation of January 25, 1951 
(TIAS 2772), as amended. Signed at Lima April 30, 
1955. Entered into force April 30, 1955. 
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Switzerland 

Supplmentary trade agreement,’ with schedule. Signed 
at Geneva June 8, 1955. Enters into force July 11, 1955, 
in accordance with the provisions of article 4 thereof. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Agreement on dates and procedures for return of 4 sub- 
chasers type SC, 2 subchasers type RPC and 56 torpedo 
boats type PT of United States Navy received by 
U.S.S.R. under the Lend-Lease Act. Signed at Wash- 
ington May 26, 1955. Entered into force May 26, 1955. 

United Kingdom 

Agreement for cooperation regarding atomic information 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington 
June 15, 1955. Enters into force on the date each gov- 
ernment receives from the other a written notification 
that it has complied with all statutory and constitutional 
requirements for entry into force for such an agreement. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The Department of State announced on June 
16 (press release 359) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
the 14th Plenary Meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee at Paris, France, 
June 20-25, 1955: 


Delegates 

F. Marion Rhodes (Chairman of U.S. Delegation), Di- 
rector, Cotten Division, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture 

Edwin D. White (Chairman of Standing Committee, 
Icac), Associate Director, Office of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Foreign Operations Administration 


Alternate Delegate 
Stanley Nehmer, Office of International Trade and Re- 
sources, Department of State 


Government Advisers 

Charles Hubert Barber, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Department of Agriculture 

James O. Howard (Secretary of Delegation), Assistant 
to the Director, Cotton Division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

Harold Leroy Koeller, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, Paris 

Rene Lutz, Deputy Director, International Resources 
Staff, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 

A. Henry Thurston, Deputy Director, Textiles and Cloth- 
ing Division, Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce 


Industry Advisers 
Read P. Dunn, Jr., Director, Foreign Trade Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, Washington, D. C. 





®For text, see p. 1056. 
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Robert C. Jackson, Executive Vice President, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Alan G. Patteson, Mid-South Cotton Producers Committee, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Elkan Hohenberg, American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was established in accordance with a resolution 
approved by the governments of 10 of the major 
cotton-exporting countries at the International 
Cotton Meeting held at Washington in 1939-for 
the purpose of discussing the international cotton 
situation. Its functions are to observe and keep 
in close touch with developments in the world cot- 
ton situation and to suggest, as and when advis- 
able, measures considered suitable and practicable 
for the achievement of ultimate international 
collaboration. Governments of 32 cotton export- 
ing and importing countries are members of_the 
Committee at the present time. 

The provisional agenda for the 14th Meeting 
provides for consideration of the world cotton sit- 
uation and in particular the present lack of bal- 
ance between the available supply of cotton and 
consumption in the world; measures which may 
have been taken by member governments and pri- 
vate organizations to increase cotton consumption; 
the cotton production policies of member govern- 
ments in the light of the level of cotton stocks in 
the world; and steps taken by member govern- 
ments to reduce their excess stocks of cotton and 
the possible effects on other member countries and 
on the world cotton situation of such steps. Other 
agenda items include statements by delegations 
on the cotton situation in their countries; reports 
by the Chairman of the Standing Committee and 
by the Executive Secretary covering work done 
during the past year; and the suggested work pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

The 13th Plenary Meeting was held at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, June 7-16, 1954. 


U.N. Anniversary Ceremonies 


The Department of State announced on June 16 
(press release 361) that the United States will be 
represented at the ceremonies on the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of the U.N. Charter at San 
Francisco by Secretary Dulles and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations. 

Delegations from all the members of the United 
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Nations will participate in the commemoration, 
and it is expected that 40 nations will be repre- 
ented by their Foreign Ministers. This will be 
the largest group of Foreign Ministers ever to 
attend a meeting of the United Nations. 

The U.S. Delegation will be assisted by: 


James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations 

David McK. Key, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

James W. Barco, Counselor of the U.S. Mission to the 


United Nations 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, U.S. Representative on the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission 

Vice Admiral Arthur D. Struble, U.S. Representative on 
the U.N. Military Staff Committee 


Other members of the U.S. Delegation will be: 


Norman Armour, Jr., Adviser to the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 

Albert F. Bender, Jr., U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

David H. Popper, Director, Office of U.N. Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 

Betty Gough, Office of U.N. Political and Security Af- 
fairs, Department of State 


Pacific Halibut Commission 


On June 9 the White House announced the 
appointment of Mattias Madsen, of Seattle, Wash., 
to be a member on the part of the United States of 
the International Pacific Halibut Commission. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Foreign Relations Volume 
Press release 298 dated May 27 


The Department of State on June 4 released 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1939, 
Volume IIT, The Far East. This is the first of a 
series of five volumes of diplomatic correspond- 
ence to be published for the year 1939. Docu- 
ments in this volume record the interest of the 
United States in Japan’s relations with Germany, 
Italy, and the Soviet Union; the beginning of 
Japan’s advance south of China; and the con- 
tinuing undeclared war with China. Further 
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material on the Far East for 1939 will follow 
shortly in volume IV. 

The year 1939 witnessed one crisis after another 
in Europe, leading to the Soviet-German pact of 
August 23 and the invasion of Poland on Sep- 
tember 1. These developments had inevitable 
repercussions in the Far East, where China was 
fighting for survival against Japanese armies of 
occupation. American policy in the western Pa- 
cific was affected by events in Europe, and Ameri- 
can interest in the Far East was linked closely 
to European problems. The record of Japanese 
relations with the Axis and with the Soviet Union 
alone covers 102 pages. Japan’s unfolding south- 
ward advance takes 20 pages and points the way 
to subsequent Japanese triumphs. The un- 
declared war in China, with its Communist rami- 
fications, fills the remaining 744 pages, with more 
to follow in volume IV. 

The role of the Soviet Union, situated between 
Europe and the Far East, played an inextricable 
part in day-to-day developments in China and 
Japan. The assistance afforded to China by the 
Soviet Government in the struggle against Japan 
(see especially pp. 95-6, 226-7, 249-50, 261-3, 
302-8, 641, 717-9, 813-5), the relations in China 
of the Chinese Communists with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces (e. g., pp. 76-8, 178, 
190-2, 195-7, 206-10, 300-1, 307-10), and the twists 
and turns in the policies of the principal nations 
of the world (pp. 1-3, 24-6, 51-2, 56-8, 62-3, 71-3, 
82, 228, 234-6, 289) fill this volume of nearly 900 
pages of documents. 

Innumerable proposals to influence this or that 
country were made throughout the year in the 
various capitals, Chungking, Tokyo, Washington, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Moscow (e. g., 
pp. 79, 83-4, 92-5, 171-3, 176-9, 213, 217-20, 299- 
300, 337-8, 620-1). Suggestions of reprisals, or 
of good offices or mediation, of persuasion to re- 
aline governments under changing political condi- 
tions, to prevent war in Europe, or to end conflict 
in China crop up one after the other in these pages. 

Appeals to the League of Nations to help China 
(pp. 830-47), consideration of economic sanctions 
(pp. 475-557), termination of the United States- 
Japan commercial treaty of 1911 (pp. 558-635), 
various forms of assistance to China (pp. 636- 
773), the effect of undeclared war on foreign ship- 
ping in Chinese waters and on Americans in China 
(pp. 774-867 )—all these matters are dealt with in 
these hitherto unpublished papers. They are re- 
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plete with significant analyses, forecasts, and con- 
clusions. 

Exchanges of views between Generalissimo 
Chiang and President Roosevelt throw light on 
the rapidly altering international situation. On 
March 25—at a critical moment in Europe—the 
Generalissimo wrote (pp. 659-61) in praise of 
American policy which supported “the interests 
of liberty and democracy.” The President re- 
plied appreciatively on April 8 (pp. 663-4). 
Later he had a talk with the Chinese Ambassador 
(Dr. Hu Shih), who reported to Chungking they 
had discussed the possibility of war in Europe. 
President Roosevelt commented that “even in this 
event China might regard the future with some 
optimism because a war would compel Japan to 
mobilize large forces against Russia” (p. 165). 
On July 20 the Generalissimo wrote at length (pp. 
687-91) to the President and made suggestions 
helpful to China. On December 19 the Generalis- 
simo made a further plea for financial aid from the 
United States (p. 717), and the President replied 
without commitment (p. 720). 

Foreshadowing a fresh break between Chinese 
Nationalists and Communists, Ambassador Nelson 
T. Johnson on July 18 discussed anti-Communist 
views in Chungking and the likelihood of a bitter 
struggle following the Japanese war (pp. 195-7). 
On August 13 he cabled an extensive survey of 
Chinese conditions (pp. 206-9) as he found them 
upon his return from home leave. Five days later 
the Ambassador again mentioned the danger of 
postwar trouble with the Communists (pp. 
209-10). 

The Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, 
in an interview on September 11 (pp. 307-8) 
urged cooperation against Japan and on behalf of 
“democratic” government in China, but in another 
interview he declared his party was continuing 
to pursue its own program of eventual social revo- 
lution (pp. 300-i). Mao explained that areas 
occupied by his forces behind Japanese lines were 
independent of Chungking. In conclusion he 
said: 

Neither the unification of the country nor victory over 
Japan is possible if the dictatorship of the Kuomintang 
is not abolished, and if China does not become a democ- 


racy in the government of which the Communists will 
be represented like other political groups. 
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In a memorandum discussing the chances of 
rapprochement between Japan and the Soviet 
Union, George Atcheson, Jr., of the Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs, on November 6 wrote (pp. 
76-8) that Japan would desire “(a) cessation of 
Soviet aid to the Chinese National Government, 
(b) material reduction of the submarine and air 
forces at Vladivostok and of military forces on 
the Mongolia-‘Manchukuo’-Korean border, and 
(c) ‘sincere’ adjustment of difficulties in connec. 
tion with the Saghalien oil concessions.” Not only 
were the Japanese disturbed by their Soviet neigh. 
bor as a “potential menace” but by the prospect 
of a “strong and united” China which might 
“adopt Communism or be dominated by Soviet 
influence.” 

Copies of this volume (iii, 883 pp.) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for $4 each. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on June 14 confirmed Edward J. Sparks to 
be Ambassador to Guatemala. 
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Appointments 


Pierce J. Gerety, as Deputy Administrator for the 
Refugee Relief Act, effective June 14. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on June 15 confirmed John B. Hollister to 
be Director of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 
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Check List of Department of State 

Press Releases: June 13-19 

Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to June 13 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 296 
and 298 of May 27, 312 of June 3, 320 and 322 of 
June 6, 331 and 333 of June 9, 337 of June 10, and 
345 of June 12. 

No. Date Subject 

346 6/13 Hoover: welcome to Adenauer. 

*347 6/13 Notice on broadcasting conference. 

4348 6/138 U. S—Cuban notes on rice imports. 

4349 6/13 Study of St. Croix River Basin. 

7850 6/14 Atomic agreement with Venezuela. 

*351 6/14 Atomic agreement with Portugal. 

*352 6/14 Atomic agreement with Netherlands. 

*353 6/14 Atomic agreement with Philippines. 

*354 6/14 Atomic agreement with China. 

7855 6/15 Renewal of exchange agreement with 
Norway. 

*356 6/15 Atomic agreement with Pakistan. 

4857 6/15 Income tax convention with the 
Netherlands. 

7858 6/15 Atomic exchange agreement with 
Canada and U. K. 

359 6/16 Delegation to Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

7360 6/16 State-Defense-Justice joint statement 
on POW’s. 

3861 6/16 Delegation to 10th anniversary of U.N. 
(rewrite). 

4362 6/16 Conant: June 17 uprising in Hast 
Germany. 

7363 6/17 Conant: “Our New Partner—the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany.” 

7364 6/17 Simmons: 4-H Clubs. 

7365 6/17 Technology agreements with Greece, 
Norway, and Netherlands. 

7866 6/19 Dulles: “The Moral Foundation of the 
United Nations.” 

*Not printed. 
{Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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